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Survey of the World 


It was well known 
before the Indiana 
Republican conven- 
tion assembled, on the 5th, that it would 
heartily support Senator Beveridge, who 
is a candidate for re-election next year, 
and that it would be in agreement with 
him concerning the new tariff, against 
which he voted in the Senate. The ac- 
tion taken in Indiana, it was thought, 
would foreshadow the action of conven- 
tions in Iowa and Minnesota. Senator 
Beveridge was temporary chairman, and 
he made a vigorous address. At the be- 
ginning he said: 

“The Republicans of Indiana are for a pro- 
tective tariff which covers the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad. Less 
than that is unjust to American laborers; more 
than that is unjust to American consumers. 
Injustice is the only foe-that protection needs 
to fear. It was to reduce the Dingley tariff 
to meet changed conditions and to secure jus- 
tice that we undertook its revision. Every 
economic policy, every political system, almost 
every government, has been destroyed because 
of excesses and injustice which crept into it. 
The way to keep secure a policy, a system or 
a government that in itself is good is to ad- 
minister it with justice and wisdom. The 
only way to keep a party solid and growing 
is to keep it right and progressive.” 

“Like President Taft,” he continued, “I 
wanted free iron ore and free lumber.” 
He could not stand for the duties on 
these products, but a majority of the 
Democratic Senators had stood for the 
duty on ore, and Democratic Senators 
supported the duty on lumber. Like the 
President, he wanted the woolen duties 
reduced, duties which favored the Wool- 
en Trust, opprest the wool grower, 
raised the price and reduced the weight 
of the people’s clothing. He could not 
stand for the increase of duties on cot- 
ton cloth. He mentioned other increases 
which he opposed. He could not sup- 


Indiana’s Republican 
Convention 


port “the obsolete and infamous sugar 
schedule.” Commenting upon the argu- 
ment of the defenders of the new tariff 
that reductions were made on articles 
entering into consumption to the value 
of $5,000,000,000, he said that a major- 
ity of those articles were “things of 
which we are the greatest exporters in 
the world.” He could not stand for the 
conference committee’s slaughter of the 
moderate beginning of a tariff commis- 
sion. Compromise with sheer injustice 
was always wrong: 

“Assuming that honest differences of opin- 

ion exist—and they do; giving to those up- 
right men who voted for the law as a whole 
credit for all the sincerity*that I claim for 
myself; what is the way out of the difficulty? 
Surely not to turn the Government over tothat 
grotesque band of politicians in public life, 
or who want to get into public lifé, misnamed 
the Democratic party. The people know what 
such men did in the tariff contest in Cleve- 
land’s day, for which Cleveland rebuked: them; 
what they did in the last tariff contest, for 
which Bryan rebuked them. | What honest 
Democrat—what honest citizen—approves or 
trusts them?” 
The plain remedy, in his opinion, was a 
permanent tariff commission. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the permanent chairman, said _ 
all were in favor of the Senator’s re- 
election. This had become the over- 
shadowing issue, on account of the prin- 
ciples for which he stood in the Senate. 
The Republicans of Indiana, he added, 
had equal faith in the rugged honesty 
and great capacity of President Taft, 
whose unanimous renomination he clear- 
ly foresaw. And in that second cam- 
paign the President would have “no 
more loyal supporters, no more aggres- 
sive fighters, than Albert J. Beveridge 
and Theodore Roosevelt.” The plat- 
form adopted speaks of the tariff as fol- 
lows : 


“We believe in a protective tariff, measured 
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by the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad. Less than this is un- 
just to American laborers; more is unjust to 
American consumers. That difference should 
be ascertained with the utmost speed, and 
the present law modified accordingly. We 
demand the immediate creation of a genuine, 
permanent, non-partisan tariff commission, 
with ample powers and definite duties fixed 
in the law itself. We believe with President 
McKiniey that ‘the period of exclusiveness is 
past, and we heartily favor the Republican 
policy of reciprocity first announced by 
Blaine, and later advocated by McKinley.” 

The platform also asks that the coal de- 
posits of Alaska be kept as the property 
of the nation, to be developed under lease 
on a royalty basis. It favors an income 
tax amendment; national legislation to 
end child slavery in factories, mines and 
sweatshops; publicity for campaign 
funds; and the direct election of Sen- 
ators. In a long paragraph it highly 
commends the President and pledges 
him support “in any efforts to secure the 
enactment of genuine progressive legis- 
lation.” It also promises the re-election 
of Senator Beveridge. On the fol- 


lowing day it was announced that the 
President would not make his expected 
visit to Indianapolis on May 5. He had 
accepted an invitation and plans for his 


reception had been made. It was said 
that he could not speak freely in Indi- 
anapolis without seeming to oppose a 
Republican Senator whose re-election he 
desired. Some supporters of the new 
tariff sharply criticised the Senator. 
Representative Dalzell said, according to 
press reports, that he hoped the Demo- 
crats would carry the State and send to 
the Senate a real Democrat in place of a 
halfway one. Representative Payne also 
exprest his disapproval of Mr. Bever- 
idge’s attitude. The incident has been 
the subject of much discussion. 


a 


Speaking at the dinner of 
the National League of 
Republican Clubs in 
Washington, on the oth, President Taft 
urged all Republicans to be loyal to the 
party. This was the time, he said, for 
doing things, for passing the measures 
which represent the party’s policies: 
“Tonight we are reading nobody out of the 
party. We want all in the ranks, and all have 


the opportunity to establish their claims to 
Republicanism by what they do in Congress. 


The Insurgent 
Problem 
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When the evidence is shown that a member 
of the party does not desire the success of th: 
party and is unwilling to redeem the party's 
pledges, the label he bears is not that of Re 
publicanism, I hope that there is but a mont: 
or two of the session left, but in that time 
much is to be done and much to be shown as 
to the character and identity of those who 
belong to the Republican party. No man has 
a right to read another out of the party. He 
reads himself out if he is disloyal and if h 
cannot by his own works show his colors, 
want the help of all Republicans, even if som: 
have slipped away a little.” 

Another speaker was Representative 
Longworth, Mr. Roosevelt’s son-in-law, 
who said it was no time to try to laugh 
away the seriousness of the situation. 
The coming campaign might involve not 
only the success or failure of the Presi- 
dent’s Administration but also the in- 
tegrity of the party. He continued: 

“I am a Taft man, not on the surface, but 
thru and thru. I am not willing to use his 
name as a cloak for my support of other men 
and other interests. I am not willing to praise 
him in public and work against him in private. 


I am with him not a part of the way, but the 
whole way.” 


He was not content to apologize for the 
new tariff, but was glad to boast of it. 

Before the Hamilton Club in Chi- 
cago, on the gth, Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham made a long and elaborate re- 
view of the first year of the Taft Ad- 
ministration. His references to the in- 
surgents have been the subject of com- 
ment. He believed the Administration’s 
bills would be passed, “despite the efforts 
of individuals to magnify their own par- 
ticular importance at the expense of party 
loyalty and party honor”: 


“Is it not time that all those who call them- 
selves Republicans should stop coquetting with 
the Democratic party, should sink their indi- 
vidual preferences about details of legislation, 
and join with Republican workers in carrying 
to fruition under our great, patient, candid, 
wise Republican President the work of clinch- 
ing the reforms of the last eight years upon 
the lines so carefully and wisely laid down in 
the platform of 1908? I speak to an assem- 
bly of loyal Republicans. I am sure I voice 
your thought when I say the time of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds 
is Over, and every one must choose whether 
he is for the President and the party. He 
that ‘hath no stomach to the fight,’ let him 
depart. Treason has ever consisted in giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. If any one 
wishes to join the Democratic party, let him 
do so. But iet him not claim to be a Repub- 
lican and in and out of season work to de- 
feat Republican measures and to subvert thie 
influence of the Republican President.” 
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There were more in- 
dictments and con- 
fessions at Pittsburg 
last week. On the 6th the grand jury 
indicted Frank N. Hoffstot, president of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company (at 
whose works a memorable strike took 
place last August), president of the Ger- 
man National Bank of Allegheny, and a 
director of several large corporations. 
It is charged that he gave, or caused to 
be given, in New York to Councilman 
Charles Stewart $52,500 to be used in 
bribes for an ordinance making three 
banks (his own, the Farmers’ Deposit 
National and the Second National) de- 
positories of city funds. This was in the 
spring of 1908. It is also alleged that 
Hoffstot and the late James W. Friend, 
banker, asked William A. Blakely, then 
a practising lawyer but now the district 
attorney who is conducting the investi- 
gation and prosecution, to hold the 
money until after the passage of the de- 
sired ordinance ; that he refused to do so 
and warned them of the criminality of 
the project. The grand jury also says 
that Hoffstot solicited and obtained a 
contribution of $21,000 from Cashier 
Young, of the Second National Bank, as 
a part of the bribery fund. Hoffstot is 
a resident of New York City. The or- 
dinance for the three banks was passed 
on July 9, 1908, over the Mayor’s veto. 
Before the indictment of Hoffstot, the 
court had heard the confession of 
Charles W. Friend, the wealthy president 
of the Clinton Iron and Steel Company, 
a director of Hoffstot’s company and of 
the Workingman’s Savings and Trust 
Company, who admitted that he had paid 
bribe money to Stewart. Emil Winter, 
president of the Workingman’s Savings 
and Trust Company, also came into court 
and confest that he had paid to Morris 
Einstein $20,000 to be used for an ordi- 
nance in favor of that trust company. 
Judge Frazer, who had been a friend of 
Winter since boyhood, asked that his 
confession should be addressed to an- 
other judge, and it was received in an- 
other court. Councilman P. B. Kearns 


The Graft Inquiry 
in Pittsburg 


confest that he had taken and distributed 
bribe money, adding that he had held 
back for himself more than was assigned 
to him. Max G. Leslie, county tax col- 
lector and a prominent Republican poli- 
tician, was indicted again. He was re- 






cently tried for perjury and acquitted. 
The grand jury reported that C. W. 
Heppenstall and Samuel Heppenstall had 
paid $11,500 in bribe money to have a 
street vacated, but that indictments 
would be ineffective because the men were 
protected by the statute of limitations. 
The Pittsburg Leader asserted that a 
man more prominent than Hoffstot was 
involved and called upon the district at- 
torney to make public the man’s guilt. 
Whereupon the editor of the Leader 
was urged by the district attorney to 
go before the grand jury and dis- 
close his evidence. He accepted the in- 
vitation, but his testimony has not yet 
been published. The grand jury recom- 
mends that steps be taken by the district 
attorney to collect from the six banks in- 
terest at 6 per cent. instead of the 2 per 
cent. they have been paying on the city’s 
money. Counsel for several of the in- 
dicted men alleges that the foreman of 
the grand jury (Harrison Nesbit, a bank 
president and formerly a bank examiner) 
is not qualified for jury service, asserting 
that he has not become a legal resident 
of the county. The court is considering 
this charge, which, if well founded, will 
invalidate all the jury’s work.—A com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
after studying the situation for a year 
and inquiring about results in Des 
Moines and other cities, will report in 
favor of adopting the commission plan of 
government. The bill to be introduced 
in the legislature will provide for a 
mayor and eight commissioners, each to 
receive $8,000 a year, and it is asserted 
that with such a government the annual 
saving would be $2,000,000. 


& 
A Socialist Mayor Emil Seidel, a Social- 
ist, was elected 


of Milwaukee Mayor of Milwaukee 


on the 5th, by a plurality of a little more 
than 7,000. The figures were as follows: 
Seidel, 27,622; V. J. Schoenecker, Jr., 
Democrat, 20,513; Dr. John M. Beffel, 
Republican, 11,262. With this victory 
the Socialists also have large majorities 
in the Council and the Board of Super- 
visors. In the new Council there are 21 
Socialists, or Social Democrats, 10 Demo- 
crats and 4 Republicans. In the Board 
11 Social Democrats will sit with 2 
Democrats and 3 Republicans. The suc- 
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cessful party will control the municipal 
government for two years. Seidel’s cam- 
paign was managed by Victor L. Berger 
(an Alderman), who is one of the most 
prominent Socialists in the country. All 
parties called for the initiative and refer- 
endum. The Socialist program includes 
municipal ownership of ice and lighting 
plants, three cent fares on railways, 
cheaper bread, the eight hour day, and 
work for the unemployed at union wages. 
Railway fares, however, will be regu- 
lated by the State Commission. The new 
Mayor says there will be nothing revolu- 
tionary, “no utopia, no millennium” ; that 
he and his associates will seek to give the 
city the best administration it has ever 
had, to improve the lot of the working- 
man and to make corporations pay their 
share of taxes. At the election, the Re- 
publicans lost 7,000 and the Democrats 
3,000. while the Socialists gained 6,000. 
It is explained that both the old parties 
were rent by factional differences; that 
the Republicans were affected by the La 
Follette-Spooner division, and that the 
Socialists gained much support from Re- 
publicans and Democrats who objected 
to the rulers of their own party organiza- 
tions. Mr. Seidel, who has been an AI- 
derman, is forty-five years old and a 
native of Pennsylvania. He has been 
working at his trade, which is that of a 
pattern maker. In Chicago, the 
Democrats now have a majority of the 
Council, for the first time in several 
years. Hartford elected a Democratic 
Mayor, the first in eight years. In IIli- 
nois, there were gains for local option, 
Springfield, Decatur and Rockford being 
three of the cities which reversed their 
decision of two years ago on this ques- 
tion. There were gains for prohibition 
in Michigan. 
Js 

The military court of 
inquiry which was di- 
rected to make a thoro 
investigation concerning the shooting 
affray at Brownsville in August, 1906, 
has made a report sustaining the charge 
that the shooting was done by the negro 
soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
Fourteen of the dismissed soldiers are 
found eligible for re-enlistment. This 
report finally disposes of the matter. 
——In the course of his recent speech 
at Chicago, Attorney-General Wicker- 


Various Notes 
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sham said that the Government was 
about to bring suit against an alleged 
combination of railroads controlling the 
trade in bituminous coal. In Pitts- 
burg, on the 7th, a Federal grand jury 
indicted the Imperial Glass Company 
for violation of the Anti-Trust law. 
This is a corporation controlling the sale 
of the products of sixty-six companies 
engaged in the manufacture of hand- 
blown window glass.——At Albany, 
Senator Conger, whose charges against 
Senator Allds were sustained, has. re 
signed. Owing to the disclosures mad: 
during Superintendent Hotchkiss’s in 
quiry concerning the expenditures 0! 
certain fire insurance companies in con 
nection with legislation, an investigation 
of all such companies has been ordered 
in the House by a vote of 126 to 4.— 
The: first month’s trial of three-cent 
fares in Cleveland shows that the 
receipts considerably exceed the ex- 
penses which must be paid. There-was 
a surplus of $14,000 over cost of opera- 
tion and 6 per cent. dividends. Ow- 
ing to the recent death of Justice 
Brewer, the Supreme Court has decided 
to hear again the arguments in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases. 


as 
A mob attacked the Peru- 
vian Legation in Guaya- 
quil on the 4th, dragging 
the Peruvian flag in the dust. Peruvians 
in other parts of the city were assaulted 
and much of their property was de- 
stroyed. This excited great indignation 
in Lima, and Peru began to prepare {or 
war against Ecuador. The immediate 
cause of Ecuador’s hostility appears to 
have been a rumor that the Spanish 
King’s decision as arbitrator in the 
boundary dispute would be in favor of 
Peru. On the 6th, the Spanish Cabinet 
sent messages to the cabinets of Peru 
and Ecuador, urging them to take a con- 
ciliatory course. Ecuador’s President 
received from General Bustamente, o! 
Colombia, an offer of 5,000 soldiers 
from Colombia’s army. In Peru there is 
a popular demand for war, and 15,000 
men in Lima have volunteered for serv- 
ice. Impartial observers say that Peru 
would be defeated, as she would prob- 
ably be opposed by Colombia and Chile, 
as well as by Ecuador. President Al- 
faro, of Ecuador, said on the 8th that 
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negotiations were in progress for a set- 
tlement of the dispute thru the media- 
tion of our Government at Washington, 
where the two countries would be repre- 
sented by commissioners, but at last ac- 
counts Peru was not willing to accept 
this method. At the most orderly 
election ever known in Costa Rica, Ri- 
cardo Jimenez has been chosen Presi- 
dent to succeed President Viquez. The 
election last year, when he was success- 
ful, was annulled by the courts on the 
ground that President Zelaya, of Nica- 
ragua, had sent many Nicaraguans into 
the country to vote for him. 


a 


European and Ameri- 
can newspapers have 
devoted much space to 
the discussion of the refusal of the Pope 
to see Mr. Roosevelt except on condition 
that he would have nothing to do with 
the Methodist Mission in Rome. What- 
ever the Methodists may have gained in 
public favor thru Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
they lost thru the action of Rev.,B. M. 


Roosevelt’s Tour 


Tipple in making public a bitter attack 
upon the Papacy, part of which we quote 


in our editorial columns. Mr. Roosevelt 
was so incensed at the disregard of his 
request that the incident should not be 
used for polemical purposes that he can- 
celed the reception to the general public 
which was to be given at the American 
embassy. The associates of Mr. Tipple 
in the Methodist Mission disclaim re- 
sponsibility for his utterances. But, altho 
Mr. Roosevelt did not visit the Method- 
ists, he has accepted the hospitality of 
others of whom the Pope would not ap- 
prove. At Porto Maurizio he lunched 
with Signor Fogazzaro, the author of 
“The Saint” and other novels of a Mod- 
ernist tendency, which have been placed 
upon the Index Expurgatorius, and at 
Rome he was given a dinner by Mayor 
Nathan, who by race, Masonic affilia- 
tions, socialistic ideas and anti-Clerical 
proclivities, is especially obnoxious to the 
Vatican. Mayor Nathan’s address of 
welcome at the municipal dinner was 
particularly interesting because he in- 
geniously introduced one of the ruling 
ideas of his administration, namely, that 
Rome is not to be regarded as a museum 
ot archeology maintained for the benefit 
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of foreign tourists. He began by asking 
himself why he should talk on this mem- 
orable occasion when so many illustrious 
personalities of international celebrity 
were present, such as Signor Luzzatti, 
who was not only Premier, but was illus- 
trious in philosophy and social and polit- 
ical economy; Ferrari, who represented 
art; Ferrero, who represented history, 
and Boni, who represented archeology. 
His answer to his question was: 

“Because at this moment I have the honor 
to represent more than science. I represent 
the life which pulses in our veins. It is the 
Rome of today, the capital of Italy, that bids 
me welcome our eminent guests on behalf of 
the citizens of all classes and parties, who tell 
Mr. Roosevelt: ‘Owing to your character, your 
work and its influence on civil and human 
progress we feel proud and happy to receive 
you in our capital.’ 

“There are ties and relations between Rome 

and America. Here American blood revives 
our old families. There Italian blood fertil- 
izes the land with industries, sciences and arts. 
Methinks the personality of our guest recalls 
through centuries of struggles the Roman per- 
sonality familiar to you all, now dominating 
the capital; that of the great man endowed 
with the courage, firm will and reflection ne- 
cessary to lead his armies to victory and his 
fellowmen to virtue, who returned to his tent 
to meditate, read and teach his pupils purity, 
goodness and duty, the philosopher and war- 
rior, Marcus Aurelius.” 
The desire exprest by Mr. Roosevelt 
that he should be allowed to escape pub- 
lic attention and travel with Mrs. Roose- 
velt like a private citizen over the same 
route along the Italian Riviera which 
they followed in their honeymoon twen- 
tv-four years ago was not complied with. 
On the contrary, his daily doings have 
been. given to the world very fully, and 
he was received bv enthusiastic crowds 
wherever he went. The municipal council 
of the little town of Porto Maurizio con- 
ferred upon him the privileges of citizen- 
ship and named a new street “Viale The- 
odore Roosevelt,” cabling at the same 
time a message of congratulation to 
President Taft. 


The Attack on the The debate - the 
Lords veto resolutions in 

the House of Com- 

mons has been prosecuted with vigor, but 
is of little interest, since both sides real- 
ize that nothing they say can have any 
effect upon the outcome. The Govern- 
ment has announced its determination to 
push the resolutions: thru by the use of 
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the closure (the equivalent of our “pre- 
vious question”) and has demonstrated 
that it has the power to carry out this pol- 
icy. The first test vote was on the 
amendment offered by Sir Robert Finlay 
to the effect that the House of Commons 
was willing to consider proposals for the 
reform of the present second chamber, 
but declined to proceed with proposals 
that would destroy the usefulness of any 
second chamber. This amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 357 to 251. The 
House of Commons authorized Premier 
Asquith to employ the closure by a ma- 
jority of 84, and, after the period he had 
allotted for the discussion had expired, 
the first of the three resolutions limiting 
the power of the House of Lords was 
passed by a vote of 339 to 237. Ona 
resolution in favor of a tariff, the Irish 
members declined to vote, and the Gov- 
ernment’s majority sank to 33. It is sup- 
posed that the Irish delegation, or at least 
the Redmond party, has come to an un- 
derstanding with the Government by 
which the features of the budget bill 
most oppressive to Irish industries, such 
as the whisky tax, will be alleviated. But 
whether the Irish vote can be secured for 
the budget unless the Premier accedes to 
Mr. Redmond’s demand that he ask the 
King for guarantees, is yet uncertain. 
During the week, the public has been re- 
minded of the days when hatred and dis- 
trust of the Irish leaders, were most ex- 
treme by the publication in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of an article by Sir Robert 
Anderson, in which he admits being the 
author of the series of articles in the 
Times in 1887 entitled “Parnellism. and 
Crime.” This led to the appointment of 
the commission which vindicated Parnell 
and proved that the letters involving him 
with agrarian disorders were forgeries 
by Pigott. When Pigott confest and 
committed suicide the Times acknowl- 
edged that it had been deceived, but re- 
fused to name the author of the articles. 
The outcome of the affair was a serious 
blow to the Times, which never since re- 
covered its former oe 


The campaign for the new 
Chamber of Deputies, which 
is to meet on June 1, has 


The French 
Campaign 


now begun. The opening gun was fired 
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by Premier Briand at Saint Chamond., 
on April 10. He explained how much 
had been accomplished by the Govern- 
ment in the way of social reform and 
outlined its policy for the future. The 
electoral system should be revised in 
order to introduce proportional repre- 
sentation, and the evils of the present 
dominance of local interests should be 
prevented by enlarging the election dis- 
tricts. Internal peace, M. Briand de 
clared, is as important as external peace. 
consequently the Government would en 
deavor to establish a system of arbitra- 
tion between workmen and employers, 
and would determine the rights of state 
employees in order that such occurrences 
as postal strikes should be avoided. 
Premier Briand’s moderate and oppor- 
tunist attitude has offended his former 
associates of the Socialist party, and his 
opening address was disturbed by at- 
tacks of a noisy mob of radicals. Stones 
were thrown thru the windows, revolv- 
ers shot off, and when M. Briand passed 
to the railroad station accompanied by 
his friends, they were assailed by a 
shower of stones and a general street 
fight ensued. The Government, on the 
whole, is in a position to make a good ap- 
peal to the people. It has passed thru 
some difficult crises with fair success and 
maintained order without undue use of 
force. The Duez scandal did not prove 
so disastrous as was supposed. The 
ministers succeeded in satisfying the 
Chamber that they were not personally 
concerned in the extensive defalcations 
of the Church property, and that they 
had no intention of shielding those who 
were guilty. The most important meas- 
ure of the Government program, that 
providing old age pensions for working- 
men, was finally passed, as amended in 
the Senate, by the Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 560 to 4. One of the op- 
ponents was M. Jules Guesde, the most 
stalwart of Socialists. His objection to 
the law was that it increased the already 
intolerable burden of the working class 
by requiring them to contribute a por- 
tion of their wages to the pension fund. 
The whole should, in his opinion, be 
paid by the Government with money 
raised by the taxation of the propertied 
classes, 
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‘ The Prussian 
Suffrage Demonstrations Government has 
anaes made a decided 
change in its policy, and instead of en- 
deavoring to repress open-air meetings, 
they will be freely permitted on condi- 
tion that they are orderly and peaceable. 
The police authorities have been severe- 
ly criticised by men of various parties 
for their arbitrary and forcible inter- 
ference with public meetings while the 
election law was pending in the Prussian 
Diet. Now that the law has been passed 
perhaps it is felt there is less danger of 
riotous demonstration. The first permis- 
sion to hold an open-air meeting was 
granted by Police Commissioner von 
Jagow for Sunday, April 10. Over 
100,000 persons assembled in Treptow 
Park in order to protest against the in- 
justice of the system which allows the 
vote of a member of the official, capital- 
ist and educated classes to outweigh 
those of hundreds of workingmen. The 
meeting was organized and controlled by 
the Socialists and Radicals, the police 
and military being kept off the streets, 
tho ready for action in case there should 
be disorder. The speakers on sixteen 
platforms began and closed. their appeals 
simultaneously at the sound of a bugle. 
Then the resolution demanding electoral 
reform was passed by acclamation, after 
which the immense crowd dispersed in 
good order under their own marshals. 
——Germany is threatened by a lockout 
in the building trades, beginning April 
15. The number of men directly affect- 
ed will be about 400,000, but 1,000,000 
more in affiliated and dependent trades 
are likely to be thrown out of employ- 
ment. The cause of the action was the 
refusal of the men to agree with the 
wage schedules drawn up by the Master 
Builders’ Union. Both parties are thor- 
oly organized and have been preparing 
for many months for this contest, which 
seems likely to be serious. 
st 


In accordance with an 
edict of the late King 
Menelik, issued in June, 
1908, his grandson, Lij Eyassu, has suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Abyssinia. The 
new King or Negus is the son of Mene- 
lik’s daughter, and as he is only twenty 
years old Ras Tassama will act as regent. 


Abyssinia and 
Somaliland 
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Queen Taitou, widow of Menelik, who 
tried on his death to seize the sover- 
eignty, has been imprisoned, together 
with the chiefs who supported her. A 
civil war over the succession is likely to 
throw the country again into anarchy. 
King Menelik was one of the most 
picturesque characters of our time. 
Claiming the throne by right of descent 
from King Solomon but deprived of it 
and imprisoned for ten years by Theo- 
dore who succeeded his father as Negus, 
he organized a revolution and came into 
power in 1889. He inflicted a disastrous 
defeat upon the Italians and maintained 
the independence of Abyssinia by skil- 
fully playing off against each other the 
capitalists and diplomatists of the various 
European Powers. At the same time he 
endeavored to secure for his people some 
of the advantages of civilization. He was 
seventy-six years old at the time of his 
death——The British Government has 
announced -its intention of evacuating 
from the interior of Somaliland. Even 
the garrisons at Zeila and Bulbar will ul- 
timately be withdrawn and only the post 
of Berbera held. This leaves the country 
at the mercy of the Mad Mullah, against 
whom the British have been engaged in 
a desultory and futile warfare for the 
last ten years. Expeditions sent against 
him have never succeeded in catching 
him or in obtaining a decisive victory 
over his forces, and they were lucky if 
they escaped massacre from ambush or 
were not cut off from the coast by the 
destruction of their supply trains. The 
career of Haji Mohammed Abdullah, or 
the Mad Mullah, as he is called by the 
English, is much like that of the Mahdi 
of Sudan. He is able at will to rouse the 
natives of the interior to fanatical emnity 
of the Christians and to unite them for a 
holy war. Some of the tribesmen have, 
at the instigation of the English and re- 
lying on their protection, held out against 
him, but these, it appears, are to be 
abandoned and he has already taken ad- 
vantage of the withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish to raid their territory, destroying 
their property and killing 800 of them. 
Unless the new King of Abyssinia should 
have the energy and military genius of 
Menelik the power of the Mad Mullah 
of Somaliland is likely to extend into his 
territories. 
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a4 HAT next?” is the question 
\W which all who are engaged 
or interested in political 
affairs thruout these British islands are 
asking themselves just at present. We 
have had our dissolution of Parliament, 
our General Election, our restoration of 
the Liberal Ministry by a substantial 
majority, and yet nobody supposes that 
anything even professing to be a chap- 
ter of accomplished history, has been 
realized for England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales. Every one in both Houses of 
Parliament, and outside these two con- 
flicting assemblies, feels perfectly certain 
that we are only as yet in the opening 
chapter of the great political struggle, and 
what we want to know is when it will 
really begin and how it is destined to 
end. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, has 
already distinctly announced that under 
certain conditions which are by no means 
unlikely to come up his Ministry would 
feel compelled to resign office, and he has 
more than once accepted the idea that it 
is hardly possible to contemplate a re- 
storation of any prolonged interval of 
steady and satisfactory legislation with- 
out another appeal to the decision of the 
country at a new General Election. Mr. 
Asquith’s is one of the very rare in- 
stances in which a Prime Minister who 
had been in office for a considerable time 
and had to appeal to the decision of the 
constituencies at a General Election was 
returned with a triumphant majority, and 
almost immediately after taking his re- 
conquered place on the Treasury bench 
had to make the announcement that he 
might have once again to invite the same 
ordeal before considering himself and his 
colleagues secure enough in office to at- 
tempt carrying out the policy which they 
were pledged to undertake. 

Now Mr. Asquith is unquestionably a 
man of rare practical ability, as he has 
proved already in more than one great 
field where such capacity can be triumph- 
antly made manifest. He now sees that 
he is surrounded by most serious diffi- 
culties, and I feel much inclined to as- 
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sume that he only regards even a Gei- 
eral Election, a second General Election, 
as a still indispensable condition in order 
to give him even a fair chance of getting 
safely thru all the troubles that surround 
him, and not by any means as a final vic- 
tory which leaves him free to carry on in 
security and with success the legislative 
work which waits for his administration. 
We know already how much his chances 
of success depend upon the possibility of 
his securing the support of the Irish Na- 
tionalist members and the English Labor 
members, and so far as the former are 
concerned the whole public of these 
countries sees very clearly that he cannot 
secure that support without pledging 
himself in the most definite terms to the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland. 
One of the most remarkable events of 
this whole political crisis has been the 
rise of my dear friend, Mr. John Red- 
mond, to his present position of influ- 
ence, I might almost say of command, 
over the great opposing parties in the 
House of Commons. Of course every 
one who takes any close interest in par- 
liamentary life and movements has rec- 
ognized for many years past the remark- 
able qualities for political leadership pos- 
sessed by John Redmond; his brilliant 
eloquence, his persuasive well-arrayed 
and often quite convincing argument, 
and his careful avoidance of anything 
like exaggeration in his setting forth of 
any political case which he happened to 
have in hand. John Redmond is now 
recognized by Liberals and Conservatives 
alike as one of the leading figures in the 
House of Commons, and no movement 
can now be made by either of the great 
opposing parties without taking some ac- 
count of the influence which he and his 
devoted band of Irish.Nationalists might 
determine to assume during the course of 
the contemplated struggle. I have seen 
with sincere regret, but without very 
much alarm, the course which my old 
friend, Mr. William O’Brien, has taken 
with regard to the policy, the consistent 
policy, and unchanging attitude of John 
Redmond. William O’Brien was a dear 
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personal friend of mine during many 
years and is a dear personal friend still, 
but he was also a close political comrade 
o{ mine during many of the years I spent 
in parliamentary warfare, and I knew 
hin then to be a man ever influenced by 
the most unselfish and the purest motives, 
and I am all the more distrest to find that 
he is now endeavoring to create a dis- 
sentient movement in the Irish National 
party. I feel well assured that his effort 
will come to nothing and it is sincerely 
on his own account and for the sake of 
his noble past career that I feel distrest 
hy his present action. 

John Redmond’s brother William, or, 
as he is more generally described by his 
friends and acquaintances in and out of 
the House of Commons, “Willie,” is be- 
coming more and more a favorite on 
both sides of the House because of his 
readiness at quick 
and humorous and 
brilliant repartee, 
with which he en- 
lightens many a 
dull debate and 
causes a _ general 
burst of laughter 
to enliven some 
pompous passage 
of a wearisome 
oration. 

Another Trish 
member who has 
won recently a 
most marked suc- 
cess in the House 
of Commons, to 
which he has been 
only a compara- 
tively recent addi- 
tion, is Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, member for 
East Tyrone. Mr. 
Kettle has deliv- 
ered speeches in 
the House before 
and since the creation of the new 
Parliament which won for him the 
most cordial praises from journals 
representing all parties and even from 
writers in magazines which do not 
habitually concern themselves much 
with the praising or the disprais- 
ing of parliamentary eloquence. My 
countrymen in the United States may 
feel thoroly confident that the Irish Na- 
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tional party, under the lead of John Red- 
mond in the House of Commons, will 
never allow the cause of Home Rule to 
yield to the threats or be won over by 
vague promises of a British Ministry. 
Several of the leading English jour- 
nals announce the fact, and I presume 
on something like authority, that Her- 
bert Gladstone, before entering on the 
government of United South Africa, is 
to be raised to the peerage under the title 
of Viscount Gladstone of Hawarden. A 
place in the peerage, we may feel well 
assured, was not given in answer to any 
request or suggestion on the part of Her- 
bert Gladstone himself. The arrange- 
ment was made, it may be taken for 
granted, by the Sovereign himself in 
order to show a due respect for the popu- 
lation of United South Africa, whose des- 
tinies Herbert Gladstone is to guide, the 
first director of 
this newly-founded 
great English col- 
ony. All his 
friends and admir- 
ers must certainly 
rejoice in the fact 
that since he is to 
be henceforward a 
member of _ the 
peerage he is to 
carry as his title 
the illustrious name 
of Gladstone. Per- 
haps, indeed, one 
cannot help feeling 
a certain pang of 
regret in_ the 
thought that that 
name is hencefor- 
ward to be brought 
into such intimate 
association with a 
legislative assembly 
founded and con- 
structed and con- 
ducted under the 
conditions and having the history of the 
hereditary chamber. But then we know 
in the meantime that the now existing 
conditions and performances of the. 
House of Lords are destined to be the 
subject of much parliamentary and other 
public consideration, discussion, and 
resolute and statesmanlike plans and 
projects for thoro reorganization during 
this year and its successors. We may 
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hope, therefore, that whenever the Gov- 
ernor-General of United South Africa 
returns to his own country he may find 
the new second chamber at Westminster 
a place more worthy of his own name 
and that of his father than it shows itself 
at present to our judgment and our feel- 
ings. I think we have all good reason 
to hope that the name of Herbert Glad- 
stone is destined to become as thoroly 
associated with the success, the prosper- 
ity, the good order and the peace of the 
new Commonwealth as that of Lord 
Durham is with the prosperity of Canada. 

It has just come to my knowledge that 
my dear old friend of many years, Mr. 
John Henniker Heaton, had made up his 
mind and, indeed, announced his. inten- 
tion, of resigning his seat in the House 
of Commons. It is apparently his design 
if the expected, and we may presume 
inevitable, forthcoming General Election 
comes on, not to seek again for a place 
in the representative chamber. I must 
say that I heard of this determination on 
his part with surprise and with sincere 
regret. I may add that that regret is felt 
not merely, altho to a very great degree, 
because of the loss which the whole 
country and many other countries also 
will suffer because of the withdrawal 
from active public service of a man 
who has rendered such _ inestimable 
benefits to all communities thruout the 
world who take any interest in the inter- 
national postal service. It is to Henniker 
Heaton that we owe the recent creation 
of the penny postage system between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
I hardly think that civilization has re- 
ceived during our recent days a more 
beneficent advancement than that which 
has been conferred by this most enlight- 
ened and most philanthropic stroke of 
legislation. It seems to me all the more 
regretful for his own sake and for: that 
of the world in general that Hr. Henni- 
ker Heaton should make up his mind to 
withdraw from his active public life at 
so comparatively early a period of his 
career. He was born in 1848 and is 
therefore only some sixty-two years of 
age, and our public men in these countries 
have long since got out of the way of 
considering themselves too old for fur- 
ther public service when they have got 
to the no longer by any means patriarchal 
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age of two and sixty. [ am quite sure 
that to whatever length of years my dear 
old friend may be allowed to live on this 
earth he will always employ his years and 
days in the rendering of service to 
humanity, and I do not see any position 
in which he could render service so ef- 
fective and so direct as within the walls 
of that House of Commons which has 
enabled him during so long a time to make 
himself a benefactor to mankind. I spent 
many years with him in the House of 
Commons, and altho we belonged to op- 
posite political camps yet I am glad to 
say we were voters in the same lobby 
where philanthropic progress and social 
reform were concerned in the division. 
The official announcement has just 
been made that the noble public services 
of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who closed his career as England’s 
Prime Minister, are to be duly honored 
by a public monument in Westminster 
Abbey. I may perhaps say that the an- 
nouncement is made known in terms 
which might not convey to the mind of 
the ordinary listener, even altho a resi- 
dent of England, a full idea of the honor 
thus paid and most deservedly paid to 
the really great statesman and most en- 
lightened patriot and philanthropist who 
passed out of life at the period of his 
most valuable public work and at the 
zenith of his fame. The official state- 
ment is that £2,100 is to be set apart 
out of the Civil Service Estimates for 
this monument in the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, whereas many 
born Englishmen and having lived all 
their lives in England do not know at 
the present moment that the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, is 
what we all know and what all the world 
knows as Westminster Abbey. There 
will, however, be no question raised, even 
by the most disputant and caviling mind, 
as to the genuine claim which the life 
and the spirit and the noble gifts of the 
late Prime Minister established to the 
honor of a monument in that mausoleum 
of England’s genius and true nobleness, 
Westminster Abbey. The last time | 
ever met Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man in social life was at a small dinner 
party given by the late Sir John Robin- 
son, then and for many years before 
manager of the Daily News, who is li.m- 
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self now also dead like his guest, and the 
then famous Stanley the explorer, the 
recoverer of Livingstone, who was at the 
time I speak of, like Livingstone, one of 
the most talked of men of his generation. 
These two have since passed away, and 
altho it is not a very long time, counting 
mere years, since this interesting dinner 
party was given by my dear old friend, 










































































































ke Sir John Robinson, it seems now some- 
“nit thing like a banquet of the dead just re- 
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1er- 
ad's 1. | must consider that clear thought 
red is necessary in order to clear expression. 
wer 2. 1 must admit to myself that no 
am thought is clear that is not capable of 
age being clearly exprest. 
1 of 3. I must hold it probable, respecting 
resi- any given thought, that it is not quite 
onor clear in my own mind, if I cannot ex- 
d to press it in more than one way. 
; en- 4. In a doubtful case, it will be well 
who for me to exercise myself to find several 
his alternative expressions of my thought. 
the 5. Whether or not it be possible to 
state- have a thought not put into words, I had 
apart # better deem it certainly impossible to 
s for § have, without words for it, a perfectly 
aurch clear thought. 
many 6. It will be wise for me to remember 
dal that at any rate no expression of thought 
yw at is sufficiently clear which can fail to be 
egiate & understood right by those for whom it is 
er, 18 intended. 
world 7. Indeed let me consider that in gen- 
There § eral no expression of thought is clear 
|, even. @ enough which admits of being made a 
mind, § degree clearer. 
ne life 8. In order to establish a habit of 
of the clearness in thought, it will be well for 
to the J} me to exercise myself much in fitting a 
soleum given thought with its exactly, its ex- 
jleness, @§ quisitely, adequate expression. 
time | 9. For example, it is a good practice 
sanner- fo try matching a given current phase 
dinner of the weather, a given present aspect of 
Robin- the sky, a landscape under observation, 
before §2 new face I may happen to see, a sen- 
is h.m- sation experienced, a mood of my own 
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called to memory. I am glad to see that 
a new novel by Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, 
“The Stone Easel,” has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
Mrs. Antrobus is an extremely clever 
writer with a charm which is quite in- 
dividual. She has published far too few 


books and I am rejoiced to welcome a 
new one, and I hope to write more about 
it in my next article. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 







mind, with the adjective, or the adjec- 
tives, most accurately adapted to give the 
characteristic quality of the particular 
object in question. 

10. The same art is to be practised in 
providing nouns, and verbs, to designate, 
in the most vivid manner possible, things 
and actions either observed or imagined. 

11. I will go beyond the limits of such 
descriptive mere words, and frame 
phrases, perhaps even sentences, to ex- 
press, as ideally well as possible, an ob- 
servation, a thought, a fancy, of which 
I may happen to be, or to have been, the 
subject. 

12. In reading or in hearing discourse, 
of whatever sort, I will habituate myself 
to notice not only what is said, but in 
what way it is said, and, as far as is at 
once proper and practicable, mentally 
criticise the expression, alike for its 
merits and for its defects, seeking at the 
same time to improve it, if I can. 

13. I will put myself under constant 
regimen of conscience and of will, to ex- 
press myself exactly according to my real 
meaning, even in the ordinary conver- 
sational exchanges of everyday life. 

14. I need to consider whether a given 
word be capable of bearing equally well, 
or nearly so, a sense different from that 
in which I am proposing to use it. 

15. In such a case of possible ambig- 
uity, I must be at the necessary pains to 
find a word not susceptible of being mis- 
understood, or else I must accompany 
the ambiguous word with some form of 
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expression that will fix unmistakably the 
sense in which I employ it. 

16. I must ask myself what place for 
a given word in relation to other words 
in the context will best make it serve the 
exact purpose in view. — 

17. I must often thoughtfully consider 
whether transposition, such or such, of 
a word, a phrase, a clause, a sentence, a 
paragraph even, might not bring out my 
meaning more distinctly. 

18. I must exercise unceasing vigi- 
lance to have all representative words and 
expressions (personal pronouns, etc.) in 
such relation of place and syntax to the 
word or expressions for which they 
stand as not to leave reader or hearer 
in any doubt of their reference and their 
meaning. 

19. With a view to this, I will freely 
repeat, where necessary, the original sub- 
stantive words or expressions. 

20. I must constantly bear in mind 
that, without clearness present in it as a 
condition, no expression of thought can 
be forcible. 

21. Yes, and I need to consider that, 
without clearness present in it as a con- 
dition, no expression of thought can be 
truly elegant. 

22. I must consider that, in the quest 
of brevity and terseness, I may err by 
using too few words to express ade- 
quately my sense. 

23. On the other hand, I must con- 
sider that I am more in danger of using 
too many words, for the highest clear- 
ness even, much more for the greatest 
force, of expression. 

24. I must consider that whatever 
words used by me do not contribute to 
clearness of expression, tend, contrari- 
wise, to obscurity. 

25. In revision of my work, let me 
look narrowly to see whether, at any 
point, I have, by the omission of a word, 
a phrase, a clause, or a sentence, left my 
expression of thought incomplete. 

26. I must have watchful, considerate 
regard to the natural logical, or imagina- 
tive, order of thought, and arrange the 
parts of my expression accordingly. 

27. I must repeatedly revise my work, 
coming to it in various successive moods 
of mind, to see whether I have observed 
the immediately foregoing rules. 

28. And I must exercise the same care 
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of revision as to all the other points « / 
which I have here reminded myself, de- 
voting, when practicable, a separate re- 
view to each separate point. 

29. | must make opportunities for 
submitting my work, not only when fin- 
ished, but at frequent intervals of its 
progress, to the criticism of others. 

30. Let me keep myself alert to notice 
how the very act of so submitting it will 
often, without a word spoken from thie 
listener, at once reveal some defect of 
expression not previously thought of as 
existing in it. 

31. lf a listener asks to hear a given 
sentence a second time I will consider 
whether that be not perhaps a sign of 
imperfect clearness in my expression. 

32. I must not assume that, because 
listeners point out no lack of clearness in 
my expression, therefore no lack of clear- 
ness therein exists. 

33. In point of vocabulary or diction, 
I must remember that, in general, the 
genius of the English language, or, per- 
haps, rather the genius of the peoples 
using that language as their vernacular, 
makes more conducive to clearness 
choice of words Anglo-Saxon in origin 
than choice of words otherwise derived. 

34. I must keep it in mind that, in 
general, short words produce their effect 
more certainly, and more promptly, and 
more powerfully, than long ones. 

35. I must not forget that, on the 
other hand, certain kinds of effect de- 
sired are better secured by long words 
than by short ones. 

36. I must pay proper regard to the 
principle of onomatopeeia, or resemblance 
of sound to sense, in my choice of words. 

37. In this view, it will be useful to 
remember that, as a law of language 
tending to be constant, ideas of slowness, 
physical or mental, ideas of weight and 
of mass, whether literal or metaphorical, 
ideas of magnitude in whatever species, 
ideas of pomp, of richness, of stateliness. 
of grandeur, ideas of moral elevation and 
nobleness conceived on a scale of heroic 
dimensions, ideas of the suprahumat 
imagination, are most suitably expres 
by words long, either by number of sy! 
lables, or by quantity of sound resulting 
from the nature and the number of let 
ters that must be pronounced in utter 
ing them; while, on the other hand, ideas 
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of quickness, of lightness, of littleness, 
of frugality, of simplicity, of the morally 
base, of the infrahuman imagination, are 
most suitably exprest by words produc- 
tive of slight sound in being pronounced, 
that is, either short, or having their syl- 
lables such that they may be rapidly ut- 
tered. 

38. Let me never repeat the conjunc- 
tion “that,” after a clause or a member 
of a sentence has intervened (following its 
first employment to introduce a depend- 
ent construction), unless clearness re- 
quires the repetition; and then I must 
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des see to it that the principal construction, 
a that upon which the subordinate depends, 
is also itself in some form repeated. 
i 39. Let me study books on the art of 
ss in expression with this thought clearly in 
lear- mind, that to me as literary producer the 
chief practical value of any rhetorical 
tion, treatise is fairly tested by the number 
the (with the importance) of the discrimi- 
" per- nated rules or maxims for literary pro- 
oples duction that, on careful analysis, it is 
cular, found to yield. _ 
irness 40. It will be wise for me to remember 
origin that the most useful rhetorical rules are 
rived. | likely to be those which are in themselves 
at. in their own vindication and explanation, 
effect needing neither extraneous reason to rec- 
and ommend them, nor extraneous clucida- 
Y» tion to make them clear. 
on the 41. On the negative side, I must re- 
act de- mind myself again and again of the 
words { truth of the paradox that no rhetorical 
rules, however excellent may be each one 
to the [J by itself, and however completely ex- 
nblance gm haustive of the subject may be all of 
' words. them taken together, can ever, tho stud- 
seful tof ied by me until perfectly understood, 
anguage fay, until securely, in their true force 
lowness, | 22d meaning, lodged in my memory, 
ght and avail to make me, or even tend toward 
phorical making me, now the possessor of them, 
- species m4 good writer. % 
ateliness. 42. On the positive side, let me re- 
ation and Member. that, so far as rhetorical rules 
of heroic f are concerned in the business, then only 
rahuman jj am I in the way of becoming, thru them, 
expres i 4 good writer, when I am consciously 
er of sy COnforming my practice to their inculca- 
resulting ff [0n. 
er of let 43. I need to prepare myself to learn 
in utter ‘rom experience that the effect of con- 
and, ides SClously conforming my literary produc- 
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tion to the prescribed laws of such pro- 

duction, will inevitably for a time tend in 

some degree to check my facility in pro- 
ducing. 

44. I must fortify myself to persevere 
in conscious effort to conform my prac- 
tice in production to the best principles 
of literary art, by remembering that the 
result will also inevitably be eventual re- 
lease, experienced in ever-advancing de- 
grees, from the necessity of such con- 
scious effort. 

45. In short, I must consider that con- 
scious obedience to rhetorical rules be- 
comes then only in the highest degree 
useful, when it has passed into uncon- 
scious habit. 

46. I may put the truth of the matter 
paradoxically to myself in this form of 
statement: My true object in learning 
rhetorical rules is that, in the end, I may 
soundly forget them. 

47. I may conclude that thus rhetori- 
cal rules are capable of serving most 
those writers who have come at last to 
need them least. 

48. Always, but especially until I shall 
have reached the stage of experiente at 
which conscious obedience to rhetorical 
rules has been transformed into uncon- 
scious habit, let me trust for my improve- 
ment in rhetorical art, not so much to 
frequent arrests cf progress in the actual 
work of composition, as to critical re- 
turns upon the result of such work after 
it has been provisionally achieved. 

49. I must seek so to state my mean- 
ing that no illustration shall be needed to 
make it clear. 

50. I may well, however, ask myself 
whether, my meaning having thus been 
made clear by statement, it may not, in 
the current case, conduce to my purpose 
to render my meaning vivid, as well as 
clear, by the use of illustration. 

51. I shall do wisely to consider even 
that exceptional cases may occur in 
which several successive illustrations, 
rising upon one another in power, to the 
end, might advantageously be accumu- 
lated on a single point for the sake of a 
desirable degree of vividness. 

52. Let me not fail to admit to myself 
that sometimes illustrations not required 

either for clearness or for vividness, may 
be advantageous for the purpose of 
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mere gratification to the reader, or of 
enlivenment to his attention. 

53. I must beware of using illustra- 
tion too much. 

54. I must beware of bringing illus- 
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course of composition, I must box m, 
ears and ask myself incessantly : 
(a) Exactly what is my thought? 
(b) Does this exactly: express my 
thought ? 
















tration from too far. 
55. Finally, and above all, 


(c) Does this best serve my purpose 
placed here? 
Cutcaco, Itt. 


in the 





The Cost of Living.—X. 


| With this symposium of letters from our readers we conclude our series of 
articles on the increased cost of living. We are sorry that we can only print 
here a very few of the large number of letters received and that even most of 
these have had to be cut down ruthlessly. Those letters that were predom- 
inantly controversial and theoretical and not based on the personal experiences of 
the writers have been generally omitted. The articles already having appeared 
are: “The Remedy for High Prices,” by J. Pease Norton (February 10) ; “The 
Crisis in American Home Life,” by S. N: Patten (February 17); “The Tariff 
and the Cost of Living,” by B. W. Holt (February 24); “An Old-Fashioned 
Theory of Prices,” by F. H. Giddings (March 3) ; “Prices and Incomes,” by J. 
B. Clark (March 10) ;,“Economy in Diet,” by R. H. Chittenden (March 17) ; 
“Does Increased Gold Production Increase Prices?” by S. Brown (March 24) ; 
“High and Low Prices,” by E. R. A. Seligman (March 31) ; “The Cost of Food,” 
by J. D. Whelpley, and “The Theory of Price,” by S. N. Patten (April 7).— 






























Editor. ] : 
The “Dill.” 


In your issue of February tenth Professor 
Norton suggests a method of passing over to 
the use of the multiple standard with almost 
a minimum of friction. It has occurred to 
me that the transition could be accomplished 
still more easily by the interchange of the 
words “dill” and “dollar” in Professor Nor- 
ton’s scheme, Let a dollar be defined by law 
as he has defined the term “dill.” Let 23.22 
grains of gold be called a “dill.” Then instead 
of doing business in terms of “dills and cents” 
as Professor Norton suggests, we should con- 
tinue to carry it on in terms of dollars and 
cents. But the “dollar” would be an invari- 
able dollar, and without any change whatever 
in the terminology of contracts, changes in 
the general price level would be at an end. 

Professor Norton realizes the necessity of 
making the change to the new standard by a 
simple and easy process. It would vastly 
| simplify matters if we might continue to ex- 
| press all transactions in the familiar terms of 
dollars and cents. 


Water W. AbrIANCE. 
(Preceptor in Economics.) 
Painceton, N. J. 
& 


The Contented Farmer. 


I am a farmer, and hire help by the day. 
My man says he'd rather pay me $1.25 a 
bushel for wheat than 75 cents. He means 
that with the former price he may expect good 







wages and steady work. I think both the 
Dingley and Payne tariffs well calculated to 
do these very same things for the working- 
man, and help give prosperity to us all, with- 
out material increase in prices. 

The farmers in my section—western New 
York—are doing well. They pay for their 
farms right along. They hire more help than 
hitherto, make improvements, and in buying 
freely, encourage all other kinds of = 


Patmyra, N. Y. 
Pad 


Wine and Woman. 


Last year about two billion gallons of liquor 
—beer, whisky, wines, etc.—were consumed 
in the United States. This is sheer waste, 
and has no food value. If the grain used for 
making this liquor had been fed to hogs, cat- 
tle and other live stock the price of these ant- 
mals, on account of the increased number. 
would certainly have been lower. The amount 
of land used in raising the grain, fruit, etc. 
used in making this enormous quantity of 
liquor must be a large proportion of the whole 
amount of cultivated land in this country. — 

Another item is the price paid for “style” in 
women’s garments. It is a well known fact 
in the retail trade that women’s garment:. and 
more especially millinery, “left over” at the 
end of the season is practically worthless, and 
that enormous profits must be obtained te 
compensate for the loss on “out-of-style 
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goods. Women have a natural right to dress 
attractively, but if women’s clothes were. made 
in a few sensible styles, with only slight 
changes from year to year, as is the case with 
men’s clothing, enormous profits could not be 
obtained on them. It is probably useless to 
hope for reform in this direction, but it will 
do no harm to call attention to its desirability. 
: Guy HAyTHorN. 
(Haythorn & Thomas Dry Goods Co.) 
Wicuita, Kan. 
& 


But Fletcher is Now Turning Somer- 
saults for the Biograph. 


Let me say not as a panacea, but for the 
good of all, that so far as the cost of living 
means food, every one may “steal a march” 
om monopolists by consuming one-half the 
quantity. 

The business man and professor would be 
decidedly the better for it. The laboring man 
can do more work on half as much, and the 
athlete must cut down his food or lose the 
prize. 

' For further particulars the reader is respect- 
fully referred to Horace Fletcher. 
D. RIcHARDs. 

Retail Grocer Io years. 

Wholesale Grocer 24 years. 

ASHTABULA, OHIO. 

& 


In Adam’s Fall We Sinned All. 


Why is living so costly? Primarily, be- 
cause we plead “Am I my brother’s keeper”: 
Jethro Tull marked what toil mankind have 
needlessly entailed on themselves by making 
the annual cereal their chief source of sub- 
sistence, instead of improving the yield of 
mast and nuts: “Thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field; In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” The cereal satisfies present needs, 
but provides nothing for posterity. 

The Church at Ephesus had been founded 
by Apollos, “knowing only the baptism of 
John”: Its angel was reproved for having left 
“thy first love”; and was warned to turn again 
aud “do the first works.” 

What were those? Dressing and keeping 
the (trees of the) garden. 

Abel could scorch and kill the thorny trunks, 

but needed the sheep to crop off the new 
shoots, ever springing up to choke the young 
tree that was “good for food.” 
_ Cain could supply his own wants by plant- 
ing wild rice or millet along the watercourses: 
Heedless of posterity’s needs, to him, as to 
the Chinese, sheep were “eaters of men.” 

Cain “builded a city”: The dry, hard grains 
needed bruising and moistening for the young 
child's use—the mother must grind and cook: 
Seizing the opportunity afforded by the in- 
fant’s needs, his compact with his son perpet- 
uated the self-indulgence, the supremacy and 
solidarity of the male sex. 

The feminine nature notes the child’s idio- 
syncrasies: Masculine vision views objects col- 
lectively—to be subdued into harmony with its 
desires: The mother’s care would rather de- 
velop to perfection a limited number of loved 
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ones than control wide fields teeming with 
myriads. 

How may we escape the burden accumu- 
lated by each adding to another's task in 
order to evade his own? 

Help the young to co-operate, and to acquire 
homes by life-insurance: To “restore all 
things,” especially the mother’s normal func- 
tion, “Make his paths straight.” 

Let the fathers’ hearts turn to the children 
—‘“the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,” 
and “all flesh shall see the salvation of God 
(The-For-Others)—the salvation of service.” 


READER. 
Louvre City, Nes. 


A Contrast. 


In Nebraska forty years ago we would see 
on Saturday nights men leaving the railroad 
camps carrying on their backs a sack of flour, 
a pound of coffee, and perhaps a pound or two 
of sugar, headed for their sod houses on the 
homestead where their families lived; a dis- 
tance varying from five to twenty-five milés, 
where they had a garden spot, a few chickens, 
a pig, and a cow, from which the woman got 
the milk, butter, eggs, meat and vegetables for 
the family. She sewed the clothes for herself 
and children, and even the overalls for the 
husband. Now we see on each of the same 
homesteads buildings and fixtures to the value 
of from five to twenty-five thousand dollars, 
the back yards covered with empty tin cans, 
glass jars and paper boxes which have been 
brought there by delivery wagons filled with 
fruits, vegetables, breakfast foods, and no one 
knows what all. The families are now trav- 
eling in twenty-five hundred dollar automo- 
biles. The productive capacity of the old 
men or their successors has been enlarged as . 
compared with forty years ago; but not equal 
to energy wasted in present standard of liv- 
ing. The difference must be charged up to 


some one else. C. J. Carson. 
Wanoo, Nes. 


st 


The Unearned Increment and Alimony. 


The unearned increment in land stock and 
bonds with its increasing tribute in rents and 
interest. The large application of the incre- 
ment and its tribute to joy rides, champagne 


suppers and alimony. W. C. Doucuerty. 
Stace, Car. 


& 
Take Your Medicine. 


The Tariff and its heirs and dependents— 
the Trusts and Combines—are efficient aids 
in raising prices ‘If not our protective tariff 
is a misnomer, You protectionists have al- 
ways preached just that. Now that it is on 
to its job and executing its work take your 
medicine like little men. 

To procure the consent to relieve the suf- 
ferers will be difficult. The majority are ben- 
efited by high prices. The production of 
gold will undoubtedly increase instead of de- 
crease. The only remedy in sight is the 
withdrawal of artificial aids. The first should 
be the removal of the excessive tax on oleo, 
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I doubt if they will permit that little act of 
justice to the consumers. S. Sutton. 
ArcHER, IDAHO. a 


Dumping the Surplus Into the Bay. 


I am neither a professor nor an authority, 
but will give a few facts that can be verified 
by housekeepers and _grocerymen of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Cal. In summer cartloads 
of vegetables and fruits are dumped in the 
bay to keep up prices. Some producers have 
wished to donate their surplus to charitable 
institutions, but dealers would not allow that. 
Price of fish is now enormously high, yet the 
trust sends loads of fresh fish to the glue fac- 
tory. Last Thanksgiving week turkey was 
35 cents a pound and thousands of pounds 
were kept in cold storage till condemned and 
burned by the board of health. This last win- 
ter coal from $12 to $13.50 local dealers could 
not get it from wholesale yards because “prices 
must be kept up.” An intelligent grocer told 
me he was obliged to sell goods at the prices 
set by wholesalers or he could not get them, 


etc., all along the line. SUBSCRIBER. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
& 
Picture Postal Cards and Other 
Lucxuries. 


A fifteen-year-old girl, whose father sup- 
ports a fair-sized family by his daily labor, 
has received goo picture postal cards which 
with return cards, postage, etc., represents a 
total outlay around $75. A number of 
families within our acquaintance, whose sup- 
port depends on the husband’s daily labor, 
have from 400 to 600 phonograph records and 
monthly orders for new issues at 35 cents 
each, not considering original cost of machine. 
Baker’s bread and cakes to our knowledge 
are shipped 20 to 40 miles by rail and then 
staged 10 to 15 miles to families with steel 
ranges in their kitchens and living at the 
edge of a forest reserve. The electric light 
bill of some ordinary families to our knowl- 
edge runs to $25 per month. 


M. J. ScANLAN. 
Hermosa, S. Dax. 


Saving as the Remedy. 


The American people have almost forgotten 
the teaching of Leroy-Beaulieu that “the man 
who saves, in case he invests his savings, di- 
rectly or indirectly, spends as much and makes 
as much work as the prodigal, or the man 
who spends his whole income.” The former 
prefers future to present goods; he aids pro- 
duction rather than destroys utilities. Pro- 
fessor Patten has given us one very important 
item—saving in average families is becoming 
a lost art. Insurance with this class is the 
surety of the future, with the lower classes, 
charity and old-age pensions. The inevitable 
result is to live up the incomes, justifying 
our policy with that old fallacy that vast ex- 
penditure is pardonable because it makes work. 

The result is seen in that prices have ad- 

vanced beyond a reasonable margin. New 


desires have arisen as rapidly as old ones were 
satisfied. 


The effort to measure up to an un- 
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natural standard, by means foul or faii js 
largely responsible for present private nd 
public dishonesty. Besides, society is t«om- 
ing with parasites, who destroy the prod :cts 
of the industrious without contributing © ny- 
thing to the total capital. One Ohio oficial 
has recently declared that 15 per cent. oi the 
salaries in his district were given to charity. 
The American people must come back to the 
teaching of the French economist. The masses 
must give saving its rightful place in our 
economic system. In the public schools—our 
hope of the future—let us teach saving, not 
only as a surety for old age, but as a positive 
benefit and duty of the individual to society. 
R. H. Ernine. 

(Member of the Ohio House of Represen- 

tatives. ) 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Shorter Labor Hours. 


I am superintendent in a manufacturing 
plant operating twenty-four hours daily, in 
which wages have been advanced within ten 
years from thirty to fifty per cent. Further- 
more, instead of two sets of men working 
twelve hours we now have three sets working 
eight hours, nearly doubling the hourly wage 
without increased production, resulting in a 
higher labor cost, and it must be remembered 
that the cost of manufactured articles is main- 
ly labor. 

Similar conditions prevail in other manv- 
facturing establishments and the skilled trades, 
causing higher cost for their products, and 
also drawing labor from the farms, this partly 
accounting for the high price of agricultural 
commodities. Is it not time for the public to 
carefully consider whether it is even for the 
permanent interests of the laboring man him- 
self to give encouragement to the further ex- 
tension of the short-day movement, which ul- 
timately hurts not the employer but the con- 
sumer? W. V. W. 

Boston, Mass. 

& 


Providence and Carnegie. 


We live in a somewhat expensive college 
town, in a nine-room corner house rated at 
$45 a month. In the family there are four 
adults (one maid) and three children aged 
seven, four and two. During 1909 our ex- 
penses (exclusive of taxes and insurance) 
were $2,285.72. As our income is less than 
$2,500, this leaves a dangerously small mat- 
gin of saving for a family with growing chil: 
dren. Yet when we try to cut down, there 
seems no way of escape. This house just 
suits us and we shrink from the fatigue an¢ 
expense of a move; there must be plenty of 
fuel to keep gr randma and baby warm; and 
although $342 a year for “service” seems high, 
the housemother already works thirteen hours 
a day, doing all the cooking herself. The 
homemade clothing for the three tots came 
but $43, and we grown folk wear our ready- 
made suits two seasons Motoring, clubs, 
bridge, and tobacco we cannot give up, as we 
have never had them. The appalling item 
of $533.14 for “food” becomes in the last 
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analysis a modest monthly average of $8.40 
for each adult. 

Luckily through the economy of our ances- 
tors we are to have a small estate that will 
keep us from starving in our old age and may 
even enable us to get the boys through col- 
lege if they forswear fraternities and appen- 
dicitis. But what of our companions in this 
university circle—people of refined and ex- 


pensive tastes with families as large as ours * 


and often smaller incomes? The younger 
men are plainly given to understand that no 
matter how efficient and beloved they may be 
as teachers, they must write, research or re- 
sign. So they are all feverishly saving for 


_ the approaching year when they shall have 


time to find out something new about the 
crayfish or to edit the thousand and first text- 
book on their particular specialities. How they 
can save anything at all beyond this I cannot 
see, and what they will do in their final un- 
productive years, only Providence and Car- 
negie can tell. 
CALIFORNIA. 


& 
A Shoe Dealer's Views. 


My business experience in the past decade * 


has taught me that the average person does 
not use the same economy in buying footwear 
that he—and especially she—did in the past, 
and that less and less attention is being paid 
to the wearing qualities of shoes and more to 
elegance of fit and the appearance of the arti- 
cle itself, 


L James C. MorFet. 
st 
From a Retail Grocer. 


I have been in the retail grocery business 
for forty-three years. My profits after pay- 
ing expenses did not amount to 10 per cent. 
on amount of sales for 1909. The profits of 
the business are certainly not any larger than 
they were thirteen years ago. 

The people who had articles of food in cold 
storage have been abused: and blamed proba- 
bly more-than any others during the last six 
months. Those who stored eggs have been 
particularly held up for derision. It has 
seemed as if many intelligent people believe 
that eggs should be stored only from philan- 
thropic motives. A year ago eggs were higher 
than is usual at that season of the year. It 
was risky business putting them in storage at 
a first cost of twenty cents per dozen. But 
a great quantity were put in. Then to this 
had to be added the cost of crating, storage, 
interest, insurance and handling over when 
brought out and transportation to places to 
reach consumers. It is claimed now by the 
dealers and it is reasonable that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were lost. 

From November 1 to about March 1, stor- 
age eggs were about the only kind that could 
be obtained. Thousands of dozens were sold 
in this city and very few fresh could be 
bought at any price. The price of storage 
eggs at retail here averaged about thirty cents. 

ey were satisfactory and at that price more 
reasonable than meat. Now, if dealers are 


LoutsviLte, Ky. 
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prohibited from storing eggs or are limited 
as to the time they can store them—that is, 
iimited to a few weeks or months—or on ac- 
count of the price, which is higher now than 
a year ago, do not store them because of the 
still greater risk, what wil] naturally be the 
result? The probabilities are that they would 
be somewhat lower now for a while and then 
next fall and winter would be much higher 
than they have been during last fall and 
winter, E. G. 
Atpany, N. Y, 


& 
Blames It on the Women. 


The women are at the bottom of the whole 
thing. Whose fault is it that the luxuries of 
yesterday have become the necessities of to- 
day? Grandmother was as refined a gentle- 
woman as any of us, but she had no an- 
nual expenditure for cosmetics, confectionery 
(she made taffy sometimes), bargain (?) 
sales, club dues, or automobiles. Instead of 
buying hothouse flowers she raised spice pinks 
and love-in-a-mist; instead of our elaborate 
breakfasts she had fried mush (which is still 
just as good as ever and besides has “meat 
value,” Mrs. Rorer says). 

The constantly lessening efficiency of house- 
wives, who leave cooking, measuring, even or- 
dering supplies to servants, who, if not actual- 
ly dishonest, are wasteful and careless, opens 
the way for wholesale graft in the matter of 
weights and measures. Without doubt there 
is great loss here in most households. 

Hiring of the family sewing is also a large 
item. Grandmother did this herself and “cut 
frank, our family is not suf- 
fering any inconvenience from this cause, but 
are perfectly comfortable, well clothed, well 
fed and happy on less than $1,000 per year, 
for the family of eight with one daughter in 
college and another taking music. It is mere- 
ly a matter of good management and inde- 
pendence of other people’s opinion. 

Mrs. J. L. Kuixcore. 


HopkKINSVILLE, Ky. 


But Would Not a Central Store Extort 
‘ Monopoly Prices? 


As there is but one producer to every eigh- 
teen consumers and about one middleman to 
every twenty-five consumers and producers 
you will get some idea as to why the 
cost of living is so expensive. Our sys- 
tem of distribution of food products is 
wasteful and expensive. Take the whole- 
sale trade first. They in competition with each 
other keep a host of high salaried men travel- 
ing the country to dispose of their wares. This 
is added to the cost of the goods the retailer 
buys. The retailer, to compete with his rivals, 
spends thousands of dollars to advertise his 
wares to the public. This is added to the cost 
of the goods, and the consumers pay it. 

In our little city of 5,000 population we have 
six stores handling groceries exclusively and 
four others handling groceries and dry goods, 
making ten stores handling groceries. Each 
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store has a delivery wagon and one or two 
clerks, who are idle at least part of the time. 
One central store with four wagons could 
handle the business. ‘The store being enabled 
to buy in larger quantities would save both in 
freight and cost of goods, besides discounting 
its bills, eliminate the cost of advertising and 
keep busy, save in rent, wagons and various 
ways which would much benefit the consumer. 
N. O. Creep, 


Carey, Kas. 


& 
The Country Bank. 


There is much truth in the various theories 
concerning “high cost of living” appearing in 
recent issues of your paper; but there is one 
cause that has not been presented. That is 
“increased banking facilities in the agricultural 
districts as compared with thirty years ago. 
It used to be that when the farmer’s taxes 
were due or the interest on his farm loan, or 
he needed money for some purchase, the only 
thing for him to do was to sell hogs, cattle or 
grain, regardless of price. They were at the 
mercy of the purchaser. Today, with a bank 
at every railway station and even out beside 


the country store, every farmer has a personal ‘ 


acquaintance with the officers of some bank and 
can get all the credit to which he is entitled. 
So today, when taxes and interest come due or 
money is needed in any way, he does not sell 
any of his products unless prices are satisfac- 
tory, but he goes to his banker, tells his wants, 
explains his circumstances, ‘and the. banker 
loans him the money, believing like the farmer 
that by holding his product he will more than 
make the interest. You can take the live stock 
market reports and see that every decline in 
prices has shown immediate reduction in ship- 
ments. The small banks in the little towns of 
the corn belt have made the farmer independ- 
ent. And so long as the farmer can make 
money by holding for his price, so long will 
the price of foodstuffs go up, and they will be 
higher, for it is human nature “to get all you 
can,” and the farmer himself does not yet 
realize the power that’s his in being the man 
that feeds the world, 
Joun A. Simpson, 


President «irst National Bank. 


WEATHERFORD, OKLA. 


Meeting the Higher Cost of Living Half 
Way. 


I teach thirty-two weeks yearly and receive 
$800. We have four children and a worthy 
girl lives with us and helps with the house- 
work for her expenses. The needs of my 
family constantly increase and with the higher 
cost of necessities threaten to drive, us folk 
who “live out of paper bags” to the wall. My 
wife’ suggested gardening during vacation, 
since I had no means to continue summer 
work at Northern institutions, but being a car- 
nivorous animal I had little use for vegeta- 
bles. Digestive troubles changed this and I 
learned to relish anything that grows in the 
garden. 


Last spring I took my wife’s advice. I be- 
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came chummy with farmer friends, who ¢ ive 
me much good advice. I planted an acr to 
vegetables which could be readily canned: to- 
matoes, okra, beans and peas. . The outc vor 
work was delightful, just what I needed | 
soon had more vegetables than we could use. 
I paid $5 for a work on canning; it was \ell 
worth it. The children helped with the can- 
ning. My little boy, two years old, was happy 
to “tote cans to papa.” I put up several loads 
of tomatoes on shares for friends. 1 paid 
seventy-five cents per bushel for peaches. ( ans 
with solder-hemmed caps cost three cents cach. 
Lithographed labels cost one-fifth cent each 
and made the finished product look fine. 

I smiled inwardly last fall when my grocer 
said: “Peaches are ‘two bits’ (25c) per can, 
tomatoes a ‘bit.”” I sold him several hundred 
at 1634c each, tomatoes at half as much, and 
took in exchange a barrel of flour, sack (100 
Ib.) rice, sack sugar, keg of salt fish and other 
necessities. I learned afterward that I lost 
money. Boarding houses would take all | 
could spare at the retail price, for they were 
hand-packed. 

Going over our accounts we find that we 
have saved more than ever before and dre 
healthier and happier. I plan to plant five 
acres the coming vacation.. 

J. R. REyNotops. 

MARSHALL, TEXAs. 


& 
More Intelligence on the Farm. 


I think I may truthfully say there is not a 
town in West Virginia that is supplied with 
vegetables, eggs, meats, grains or fruits by 
the local - farmers. These conditions prevail 
largely thruout Ohio. and Pennsylvania. In 
the town where I live, about 2,500 population, 
we import nearly everything we eat, notwith- 
standing we have a good surrounding farm 
country. Even many of the farmers buy flour, 
grain, fruit, potatoes and meat. They have 
farms underlaid with coal, oil and gas and live 
on their income. A local feed dealer tells me 
that last spring he imported over 15,000 bush- 
els of oats. It would seem then that one rem- 
edy for high prices is more intelligence and 
more industry on the farm. But instead of 
trying to bring prices down so that the farmer 
will again have to mortgage the farm, whiy not 
bring the price of labor up so that the laborer 
-can live? The real question is, how to bring 
the price of labor up. It can ‘be done much 
easier than prices can ever be brought down. 
W. C. Grimes. 
Cameron, W. Va. 


The Cost of High Living. 


Mr. Hill truly hits the mark when he claims 
that we should call it, not the high cost o! 
living, but the cost of high living. The in- 
creased cost is world wide, but nowhere is it 
so great as in our own land. The difference 
between increase here and abroad is just 
about equal to the difference between Old 
World and New World extravagances. 

The clerk on a moderate salary who owns 
an automobile finds he must do something to 
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incrcase his income and has his salary raised. 
The man who raises it finds his expenses in- 
creasing and raises the price of his goods. The 
laborer who gets his wages raised finds that 
he also has to pay his share of the increased 
cost of living. 

Everybody wants more money, and we are 
all busy “swopping” our increased incomes for 
increased cost of what we consume or use. 
To meet and successfully combat present tend- 
ency toward higher prices we must have more 
producers. 

Then, when the “millennium” has arrived, 
let us hope that at least a few of our people 
will be willing to live upon modest incomes 
economically expended and really pay their 
debts somewhere near the time they are due. 

Then—exit high cost of living. 


BANK PRESIDENT. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


& 
We Expected This. 


“Increase in price” is an evil. All evil is 
caused by ignorance. If there was no igno- 
rance there would be no “increase in prices.” 
The main cause of ignorance is the general 
use of alcoholic liquors. Alcohol dulls the 
brain. Abolish the use of alcoholic liquors, 
the main cause of ignorance, and all economic 
hardships will disappear. 

C. CupEBAUGH. 

Resipence, NortH Lat. 65°, LoNcirupe 157°. 


& 
The Cost of Advertising. 


In all the discussions of the advanced cost 
of living I have seen no mention made of the 
cost of advertising. This includes the cost of 
the printed page, the billboard and its fancy 
paintings and posters, and the wages and ex- 
penses of the traveling salesman, all of which 
are comparatively recent and rapid develop- 
ments. The cost of such advertising is im- 
mense and it is all paid by the consumer, who 
in addition must pay an inflated price for an 
article which by every conceivable and almost 
inconceivable psychological trick he has been 
made to believe to be superior to everything 
else of its kind. The high price asked for 
these advertised goods also naturally advances 
the price of similar goods which are not ad- 
vertised, 

In small towns it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain anything except these advertised, trade- 
marked, packaged, high-priced brands. It is 
presumed that the manufacturers make it 
worth while for the retailers to deal exclusive- 
ly in their goods. There may be little demand 
tor other brands by those who have been de- 
ceived into believing that there is nothing 
equally good. How easily this deception works 
none knows betters than the advertiser. Just 
a few examples: If a villager wants a can 
of baked beans he must take the most exten- 
sively advertised brands at fifteen cents a 
smal! can. Elséwhere a can twice the size and 
equally good can be bought for ten cents. If 
he wants a well known breakfast food he must 
pay fiteen cents for a two-pound package. 
Elsewhere practically the same article can be 
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bought for four cents a pound. These are 
only examples of goods for which the con- 
sumer is compelled to pay two or three prices 
for necessary articles and almost wholly be- 
cause of advertising. What is true of these 
articles is true of almost everything else. The 
millers and the packers and the bakers and the 
soap-makers and the clothiers are among the 
largest advertisers. Each represents his brand 
as the best, though none can tell the difference 
between it and other brands, and the con- 
sumer pays the price of the misrepresentation, 
and perhaps imagines that his tastes are more 
delicate than those of his fellow men. What 
remedy has he? I question whether he wants 
any. It might be unwise to pass a law for- 
bidding the exploiting of the necessities of life 
by advertising; but it might be wise for the 
Government to establish in convenient locali- 
ties depots where the masses can obtain all the 
necessaries of life at the actual cost of pro- 
duction and distribution, thus eliminating the 
immense profits of those who have already too 
long robbed the people. Impossible? “No! 


Socialism? Yes! Peter CRISPELL. 
Montcomery, N. Y. 


Losing the Spirit of Independence. 


In Massachusetts in August last a farmer 
brought three fat steers to town, but not a 
butcher dare buy them, for if they bought 
them, they said, they could not buy another 
pound of meat from the packers, and this was 
not far from the place where the tea was 
thrown into the sea. NV. G. Pupperoor. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. “ 


Changes at Yale, 


In reading Professor Norton’s paper, and 
another along similar lines by Professor [ish- 
er, also of Yale, published about the same time 
in the Review of Reviews, I had to rub my 
eyes hard to make sure that I had not been 
asleep for a century or so. But it really is 
only 1910—scarcely more than a dozen years 
since a prominent man was prevented by a 
mob from speaking on the Yale campus, and 
saved from personal violence only by the in- 
tervention of the police, because it was feared 
he might say substantially what Professor 
Norton writes for THe INDEPENDENT with no 
appearance of trepidation at all—altho the 
president of Brown University was removed 
for expressing similar views. 

Perhaps this increased use of brains in 
thinking may have something to do with a 
rise in the value of opinions. 

H. H. Swain. 


Ditton, Mont. 
57 


Protect American Gold. 


I suggest that the principle of protection be 
extended to the mining of gold as it is to 
other lines of production. Instead of 254% 
grains of gold brought here from any part or 
all parts of the world being a dollar permit 
only that mined in this country to free coin- 
age and all imported gold be subject to a tariff 
of 50 per cent. There is mined in this country 
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in one year about one hundred millions in 
value of gold. There is coined and consumed 
in the arts about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. About one-third of our gold is import- 
ed. This tariff on gold would raise its price 
as tariff raises the prices of other commodities 
and its purchasing power would not be affected. 
This would be just to the miners, who now 
pay high prices on their protected machinery 
and other supplies. It would be just to the 
men with fixed salaries who have trouble now 
to live comfortably with the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of their incomes. It would be 
just to the pensioner who now has his annuity 
lessened near one-third in the comforts it will 
buy. This would be just to the large company 
of depositors in savings banks who find that 
even with the accumulation of interest their 
deposits will not secure for them as comforta- 
ble a cottage home nor so much of the neces- 
saries of life as when deposited. 

It seems to me this would be a simpler, 
saner and more logical remedy than the new 
“Dill” of Professor Norton. 

(Rev.) J. C. Extiorr. 


& 
His Account with the Standard Oil. 


In ten years the Standard Oil Company has 
taken from me at least $50 over and above 
what it should have received at a fair rate of 
profit on its product. In arriving at this esti- 
mate, I figure on what I should have saved 
had I paid fifteen cents regularly for oil, in- 
stead of twenty and twenty-five. Now apply 
the same method of extortions in other lines 
and we see where the money goes. 

Joun J. Loux. 


ALBANY, ORE. 


La Jara, Coto. 


& 
Import Japanese Labor. 


Cheap farm produce means cheap farm la- 
bor, and I know of no way to secure such 
labor as long as our Government excludes all 
laborers from our shore except those of one 
race. Give use, several hundred thousand re- 
liable laborers from Japan and we can double 
the products of our Minnesota farms in a very 


short time. F. F. Scnow. 
WeLts, MINN. 
WS 


Back to the Farm. 


Until five years ago I worked in a factory 
for more than twenty years. It was very 
much of a problem to live and save something; 
my salary was about $800 per year. Five years 
ago we bought a small farm just outside the 
city. I had never done any farm work, but I 
knew I could learn; never had even milked 
a cow. Last year our income was $1,200, the 
year before $1,000. Previous to that we kept 
even. Now look at the difference in our ex- 
pense account. We have our butter, eggs, 
milk, vegetables, summer wood, small fruits, 
meat for winter, that we make no account of, 
and we live much better. We often eat a peck 
of strawberries a day during the season. We 
enjoy the life. We work hard during six 
months of the year, but in the winter we have 
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plenty of time for reading and gett*ng cut 
among our friends. We were at least $500 
better off last year than we would have been i 
the city, as the increased cost of living i 
greatest in those things we have to eat. | 
more families go to raising’ those thin 
There is plenty of room. You will need ; 
little money and plenty of energy and brains 
to succeed, but if you will drop your beer, en- 
tertainments and a lot of other things for < 
while you will soon have money enough for a 
start. You city workers, get out on the farms 
and help to raise more food and you will be 
better off, and those left in town as well. 
Lee W. Servey. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


& 
A Dose of Our Own Medicine. 


When the last panic came why did the New 
York millionaires sail for Europe? Simply 
because they could live abroad more cheaply 
and not be classed as tight-wads by their 
servants and the public. The European knows 
the value of money—he is a money saver—not 
a reckless spender like the average American. 
With twice the population of France we do not 
have half as many depositors in our savings 
banks. It’s not the necessities of life that cost 
—it’s the luxuries. More people die of dyspep- 
sia than starvation. Butter is not even a 
necessity—at least in Italy. We would be bet- 
ter off with less of a meat diet, both physically 
and financially. Plain living and not neces- 
sarily “high thinking,” but a little common 
sense will solve this problem. In Europe the 
frugal American, the man who is looking for 
his money’s worth, commands respect. At 
home he is despised. Thrift and economy are 
becoming lost virtues which sadly need restor- 
ing. It’s the wheelbarrow purse and the hank- 
ering for the honk-honk machine that is spell- 
ing ruin to so many. If prices are too high 
they have been made so by the extravagance 
and demands of the people. We are getting a 
dose of our own medicine. It’s the habits of 
the people that need readjusting more than 
wages and prices. 7, Fi. Hi. 

Mount Ayr, Ia. 

x 


Don’t Patronize the Local Dealer. 


The vast majority of the retail distributors 
in our cities, villages and country, whose vol- 
ume of business is so small and expenses rela- 
tively so great, manage to stay in business only 
by selling goods at fearful rates of profit. 

My remedy is to forego, as far as possible, 


the services of middle men. Last Octo- 
ber my wife and I made a list of non- 
perishable groceries and canned goods suf- 
ficient to last us several months. We 
like to patronize local business houses 
when we can do so at not too great 
self-sacrifice. So we asked for cash prices at 
one of the best and strongest local stores. Its 
prices on goods listed totaled above $80. We 
bought the goods in Denver for $60 and paid 
$1.10 freight, thus saving almost 20 per cent 
of local prices. We asked our local druggist 
his price on Gude’s Pepto Mangan. He priced 
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it at $1.25 per bottle. We can buy it of a 
Kansas City mail order house at 85c per bot- 
tle and did buy it at $10 per dozen. By order- 
ing it along with other articles on which the 
rate of saving was almost if not quite as great, 
we saved at least 33% per cent. of local prices 


after paying freight. 


Let us stop patronizing the small retailer. 
The modern mail order houses and department 
stores give better goods and better service at 
far less cost, E ManrTIN. 

BerTHOouD, CoLo. 


st 
Organize the Consumers. 


“Consumers’ want of organization” is doubt- 
less the real “key,” but he is “sitting up tak- 
ing notice” studying all these questions as 
they never were studied before in the history 
of the world; studying national extravagance, 
the trust question, the tariff, and will insist 
on reorganization of national finances and 
Government trust control, and where goods 
are unduly inflated, removal of the tariff so 
that he can buy abroad cheaper, but above all, 
he will learn to “Organize.” Organized upon 
a sound and wide basis, he will largely offset 
the selling organization of the producer, 
wholesaler and retailer by equally powerful 
buying organizations, 

Witu1am P. Ross. 


ed 
The Rise in the Scale of Living. 


I was born in a country village in New Eng- 
land, before the railway had taken the place of 
the stage coach as a means of transportation 
between Boston and New York, and attended 
a country school where the three R’s were the 
paramount studies and the rod was not “spared 
to spoil the child.” The schoolroom was 
large and square, well lighted and ventilated, 
with an open iron fireplace in the center, and 
desks fastened to the wall on two sides, one 
for boys, the other for girls. Oak benches with 
no backs for seats, low ones near the teacher’s 
desk for the small children; a blackboard on 
the wall; in one corner of the room a few 
colored children sat, descendants of the eman- 
cipated slaves. In summer lady teachers were 
employed, with a salary of eight or ten dol- 
lars a month; in winter a muscular male re- 
ceived from twenty to twenty-five, boarding 
around. In summer the children went bare- 
foot, in winter the boys wore thick cowhide 
boots. Saturday was a half holiday. A week- 
ly paper with no telegraphic news and a few 
books like Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Paradise Lost” and “Robinson 
Ufusoe” were common in the homes. Rigid 
economy was practiced, nothing wasted, every- 
thing utilized. The garden supplied the vege- 
tables and the pig and poultry meat for the 
table. The streams, unpolluted with sewage, 
abounded with fish; the woods with game and 
nuts; in the meadows berries grew wild. A 
melodeon or a piano was a novelty, but the 
English sparrow had not driven the native 
songbirds away and the air was full of their 
melody. In the parlors rag carpets were com- 


New Orzeans, La. 


. at night, 
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mon. The kitchen had a wide open fireplace 
and served for dining and sitting room, Can- 
dies and whale oil lamps were used for light. 
When oil was found at Pit Hole, Pa., kero- 
sene of a yellow color, malodorous, giving 
a smoky light, sold for fifty cents a gallon. 
Visiting at the home of a Sunil considered 
very rich, I was shown into a parlor with an 
ancient odor. A blind was opened to let in 
light on a high colored, large scroll pattern, 
English tapestry Brussels carpet. Six hair- 
seated chairs, a sofa and a center table, all of 
solid mahogany, furnished the room. The 
grandeur was oppressive. Some of their de- 
scendants are among the millionaires of New 
York City. When fourteen years of age l 
worked out in haying time, twelve hours a day 
for fifty cents and thought it high wages. At 
fifteen I entered a city dry goods store, to 
learn the business, with a salary of fifty dol- 
lars a year for the first year, sixty for the sec- 
ond and seventy-five for the third and board, 
sleeping in the store. The first year’s duties 
were to sweep, dust, clean the show windows 
and build a fire every morning in an old fash- 
ioned furnace and carry bundles, working 
fourteen hours a day; the second year selling 
goods in every department except the silk, liv- 
ing within my income, tho I paid out ten dol- 
lars for lessons in French, studying after hours 
Nine yards of Merrimac calico was 
sold for a dollar. An old-time lady said her 
husband endowed her with all his worldly 
goods, which meant one calico gown a year. 
At the end of the year, taking Greeley’s ad- 
vice, I went West to Chicago, IIl., riding three 
nights with no sleeper crossing the Alleghany 
River on an omnibus, rechecking my trunk 
four times. 

Entering a dry goods store as a German 
clerk, a salary of $500 a year seemed very 
large to me. Chicago was then a small city of 
less than 100,000, the streets not much above 
the level of the lake. The grade was raised 
from six to eight feet; blocks of stores going 
up at the same time by jack screws, business be- 
ing uninterrupted. The streets were very mud- 
dy; a young lady going to a party had to take 
off her shoes and stockings to cross the street. 
She was one of the first settlers, afterward 
very wealthy. The territories west of the 
Mississippi River were being settled by immi- 
grants, land selling at one dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre by the Government. Interest rates 
were very high, 10 to 20 per cent., and what 
was called the St. Paul rate was 5 per cent. a 
month. Farm wages were low, from eight to 
ten dollars a month. A country minister, a 
graduate of Yale College, had a salary of $600 
a year and use of parsonage, said his ex- 
penses for the year, for his family of eight, 
was $400 for everything except clothing and 
benevolent gifts. Prices of provisions were 
low. And the rise in prices corresponds very 
closely with the rise in farm wages. 

The scale of living hag been increased by 
leaps and bounds. Luxuries of the old time 
are considered necessities of the new. The 
rise in price of real estate has made hundreds 
of millionaires. The gold mined in the last 
ten years equals the amount of coin accumu- 
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lated. in a thousand years in past ages; vast 
veitis of silver, copper, iron have been devel- 
oped; coal and oi] supply unlimited power. 
[he immense forests have been ruthlessly 
cut down; grain fields and grazing lands ex- 
hausted and made barren. Pianos and phones 
are common in the homes of the laboring man. 
Autos make street crossing dangerous in the 
cities. The cost of some of the fashionable 
wardrobes equals the amount thought to be a 
fortune years ago. ‘Trusts, corporations and 
labor unions take place of individual enter- 
prise. The struggle for survival becomes more 
strenuous, the contrast between the sated rich 
and starved poor more in evidence. The cities 
are congested, the farms deserted, and the cost 
of living has increased. : OLMSTED. 
(5323 Monta Vista St.) 


Los Ancetes, Cat. 


Some Financial Reflections. 


I have grown to a quite mature age and 
have used no other cure for poverty than habit- 
ual neglect of it. With several other children 
I was brought up wealthily on $600 a year, 
partly paid. The wide paternal acre where we 
roved furnished us fruit, nuts, potatoes, gar- 
den “sass,” chicken, cats, one dog,and several 
birds. At spasmodic intervals there were also 
squirrels and rabbits. The eighty-acre farms 
of our neighbors could not afford more scope 
for infant activities. A dime’s worth of candy 
was an occurrence—a bag of oranges, an 
event. “Allowances” were, of course, for chil- 


dren in books—for us, the infrequent nickel 


earned by extra labor. Therefore, the posses- 
sor of a Christmas dollar swaggered with 
righteous pride and curiously enough, spent 
his wealth lavishly on the less thrifty. We 
cherished our toys and picture books, not be- 
cause they were few, but because they were 
precious, and however slim the family purse, 
we were never poor. 

It was not a training; it was an atmos- 
phere. We did not hear any exaltation of 
money—any lament at its absence. Later years 
taught us the value of that freedom to which 
we Were born. I have wept for the loss of a 
friend, but have lost money and positions with 
festive gayety; and I never allow my income 
to assume a dictatorial tone to me. Tomor- 
row I shall get my three-year-old hat from the 
milliner’s. The top has been guillotined and 
the trimming which stood up militantly last year 
will now lie down like a lamb. It will look 
cheaper than most Easter bonnets and will be 
cheaper than it looks. But I heard some sing- 
ing last winter that cost more than the hat 
and was worth infinitely more than it cost. 
Also I lived on last year’s shoes—but not on 
last year’s magazines. They say a moving 
picture show down street “cleans up” $800 a 
week, It has missed seeing me, but I bought 
five little trees and a rosebush for the paternal 
acre, and they may ail grow! 

Perhaps it is good to economize, but you 
feel poor. I prefer to discriminate and think 
myself something happier than rich. 

From cannibal to pirate, from pirate to 
“magnate” (the very word looks inflated!) we 
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average folk have been prone to fancy that we 
bowed to some mighty manifestation of po. er, 
when we knelt instead before gods of our 
own crude making. We have helped, in our 
day, to misdistribute wealth by giving f |se 
honor to the holders of it. Our weak-kreed 
reverence is their power. Our envy is the ‘ood 
of their insatiable greed. 

Perhaps the world will some day be too 
small for us. If so, some of us will get off 
and walk. Just now there is a shortage in 
pork chops and automobiles, but there is 
bread and work for all if the workers and the 
need can be brought together. 

If we could but learn that we do not ‘ear 
ills because they have power over us, but that 
they have power over us because we fear! 
Best to stand straight, give honest work for 
as fair pay as we can get, and follow checrily 
small Tommy’s version of “I keep: my body 
under.” Said Thomas: “I keep my sou! on 
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A Wholesale Grocer’s Views. 


I am connected with a firm which has been 
engaged in the wholesale distribution of food 
products for the past thirty years. 

First and most effective in relieving the con- 
sumer of his money without adequate returns 
is modern advertising. For ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain the advertising 
man is peculiar. You can take Jones's toasted 
peanut shells—best for breakfast, watch for 
my signature—that would be dear at a nickel 
a package, advertise it, and the consumer read- 
ily lays out a dime; Smith’s pickles or baked 
beans that can be matched by a hundred other 
packers at 50 per cent. less, and the public 
rushes to buy them at twice their real value; 
John Doe’s syrup, which comes out of the 
same vat as a thousand other brands, and its 
value is a third more. 

The remedy is to educate the consumer suf- 
ficiently that he will investigate the advertised 
articles, compare them with others of a similar 
nature and lower price and then decide wheth- 
er greater value is represented by the increased 
price of the advertised product. In the ma 
jority of cases it will be found that the su- 
periority claimed does not really exist, and 
that the higher price simply represents the cost 
of the advertising. 

More baleful in its effect and almost equally 
responsible for the increased cost of merchan- 
dise is the present credit and installment sys 
tem. Everything can be bought on this atro- 
cious plan from wearing apparel to coffins and 
gravestones. The cost of distributing in this 
fashion, the expense of collecting and keeping 
accounts, the risk of losses, the extra time the 
money is invested—all these are represented 
by an amount added to the first cost of the 
articles sold. 

The fashion of buying for cash is antiquated. 
With the day of reckoning far in the future, 
the purchaser does not haggle about the price 
It is not the cost he thinks of, it is the ac 
commodation in the way of time. If a rigid 
law were enacted making it illegal to exten 
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credit of any kind, I verily believe the retail 
value of thousands of articles of everyday use 
could be reduced 20 per cent. 

lhe modern system of marketing and dis- 
tributing goods also exacts heavy toll from 
the consumer. Observe the containers in 
which food products are displayed at the gro- 
cer’s—expensive glass bottles, fancy decorated 
cans, lithographed cartons, enameled tins, set 
oft by labels that are works of art. The con- 
sumer pays for all these either in increased 
price or decreased quantity. In some cases the 
containers actually cost more than the con- 
tents. 

With the exception of a few things, such as 
meats, butter and eggs, the consumer can live 
as cheaply as ever provided he will use sense 
in buying. Canned vegetables are as cheap as 
they ever were; potatoes, beans, barley and 
peas are low in price; canned salmon, an ex- 
cellent substitute for meat, is very reasonable; 
coffee and tea can be bought at the customary 
prices; canned milk and preserved fruits are 
as good and much cheaper than the fresh arti- 
cles; flour is decidedly lower than it was; dried 
fruits are so cheap that it scarcely pays the 
growers to market them. Can we resist the 
conclusion that ignorance and folly are at the 
bottom of the consumer’s cost of living? 

A. H. 


PittspurG, Pa, 


& 
The 1907 Corn Crop to Blame. 


As a_ country 
than forty years I attribute the pres- 
ent very high prices of most of the food- 
stuffs directly to the very inferior corn crop 
of the year of 1907, caused by the cool and 
wet summer, and an early frost in the fall be- 


storekeeper for more 


fore the corn was matured; that fall and the 
following spring and summer, farmers sent 
all the hogs, cattle and sheep to market which 
they could get into marketable condition; also 
disposing of a good many animals which they 
would have kept for breeding purposes if corn 
had not been so scarce and high in price. In 
the year of 1908 the corn crop was again a 
partial failure on account of the very dry sea- 
son, and consequently farmers did not try to 
stock up. The corn crop of 1909 was fairly 
good although drought cut it short in several 
localities. his shortage in corn in the years 
mentioned causes the present shortage in all 
meat products, poultry, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts and also higher prices of other cereals. 


CHARLES SCHRADER. 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 


Three Good Remedies. 


The proper remedy for high prices is to be 
found in a new policy, to be carried out along 
the following lines: 

1. Demanding intelligent conservation of 
natural resources now owned and controlled 
by individuals and corporations. 

2. Demanding, even at this late date, by a 
really simple method of taxation, a reason- 
able return to society for the valuable proper- 
ties and privileges that it has inconsiderately 
parted with in the past. 

3. Demanding that the natural resources still 
owned by society be retained by society, to be 
developed and enjoyed by private enterprise 
only upon such consideration and under such 
conditions as will assure their control by so- 
ciety, proper compensation to society and their 
conservation for this and future generations. 


OLtver E. Sweet. 
Rapp City, S. Dax. 


A Japanese Lullaby 


BY E. F. SAXTON 
Sweet is the face of the slumbering child, : 


When was the time that my baby was made? 

See in his cheeks the cherry tree’s flower. 

In the third month was the honorable hour. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


he su- 
t, and 
he cost 


Ugly the face of the child that cries; 
Soft is the light in the closing eyes— 
Sleep, my baby-child, sleep! 
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Why does the little child cry so long? 

Is not the honorable milk quite good? 

The honorable rice a most pleasant food? 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


Where has the sleep-nurse hurried away? 
Over the hills, till the day is come, 
For a paper cat and a little drum, 

Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


“Not yet asleep?” I asked of the pillow. 

The pillow spoke words: “Already asleep.” 

Safe from Gagama my baby I'll keep. 
Sleep, sleep, little child! 


Thy pillow shall have on it nightingales, storks, 

Plum trees and pines. But never shall be 

Or lotos or cherry-bloom pictured for thee. 
Rest, my little child, rest! 


iquated. Happily slumber until the day breaks; _ 

future, Then when the morning-bird pours out his song, 
e price Ct! be thy waking so happy and strong. 

the ac- Sleep, my little child, sleep! 

a rigid New York City. 

extend 








O the average person, the activ- 
ity of the Bureau of the Cen- 
: sus is an unknown quantity. 
Two or three times in his life, 
he may meet the census enumerator, 
who jots down on a large schedule the 
answers to the questions relating to 
population. He almost always considers 
it an aggravation and sometimes an im- 
pertinence that these questions should be 
* directed to him.- He is glad when the 
interruption is over and thankful that 
the enumerator appears but once in ten 
years. It probably happens very fre- 
quently that a man may reach advanced 
years in this country without having 
seen or having answered the questions 
of the enumerator. For, in his earlier 
years his mother, and in his later years 
his wife, may have attended to this in 
his absence. Probably not one person in 
ten ever saw the outside of much less 
studied a census volume. If he did 
take the trouble to open one of them, the 
solid pages of figures which confronted 
him caused him to close it in disgust or 
with a feeling of amazement that there 
could be people who were interested in 
such a volume. Since, on the 15th 
of April, about 70,000 enumerators are 
to begin gathering material for the Thir- 
teenth Decennial Census of the United 
States, a little information with regard 
to the activities of the Bureau of the 
Census may be timely. 

With the exception of Sweden, the 
United States was the first country to 
make provision for a periodical enumer- 
ation of its inhabitants. Moreau de 
Jonnés, the eminent statistician, frankly 
exprest his admiration “of a people 
who instituted the statistics of their 
country on the very day when they 
founded their government and have reg- 
ulated by the same instrument the cen- 
sus of inhabitants, their civil and politi- 
cal rights, and the destinies of the na- 
tion.” Other writers have claimed that 
the decennial censuses of this country 
were, more or less, a happy accident, 
and that the original intention was sim- 
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Taking the Census 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT ProFessor oF PoLtiticaL Economy IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 





ply to enumerate the population of th: 
country for the purpose of determining 
the representation of the several State- 
in the House of Representatives. Bi 

that as it may, the result has been ex 

tremely fortunate, and no decade has 
passed without the enumeration of pop 

ulation as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. Down to the Twelfth Census, it 
was the custom for the President to 
designate an officer to take charge of 
the census, and as soon as the volumes 
were published, the term of office of this 
appointee expired. The problem which 
confronted this officer at each census 
was, therefore, from a force of untrained 
and inexperienced clerks to attack the 
tremendous problem of directing the 
enumeration and tabulating the results 
of a census of several millions of people. 
This problem is now rendered much 
easier from the fact that since 1902 the 
Bureau of the Census has been a perma- 
nent bureau under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It is possible, 
therefore, to train a corps of permanent 
workers who shall form a nucleus to be 
continually employed. During the inter- 
censal period, this force is engaged in 
bringing out the special reports and in 
the preparation of volumes which appear 
annually or once in five years. When 
the great work of taking the decennial 
census approaches, this permanent force, 
which is acquainted with the methods of 
the previous census, is invaluable in 
training the additional workers who 
must be employed for two or three years 
to complete this stupendous task. 

At the head of the bureau is the Direc- 
tor of the Census, and in charge of the 
divisions of population, manufactures, 
agriculture, vital statistics, and revision 
and results is a chief statistician. When 
the period of enumeration approaches, 
the chief statistician of the division sub- 
mits to the Director a schedule which he 
wishes to have adopted for the forth- 
coming census. For the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus the Director called to Washington a 
number of economists and statisticians 
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to assist in the preparation of the 
schedules. The intention of these 
schedules is, with the smallest possible 
number of questions, to obtain the max- 
imum of valuable information. Of 
course, there are any number of ques- 
tions which it might be desirable to ask, 
but the limitations of time and space de- 
mand that they shall be kept within the 
smallest possible compass. When the 
schedules have been adopted, the next 
problem which confronts the Director is 
to secure suitable persons to serve as 
enumerators to ask these questions and 
gather this information. It would be 
extremely difficult for the Director of 
the Census to appoint from Washington 
70,000 men from different sections of 
this country who would be efficient 
enumerators. It has, therefore, been 
found advisable to divide the States into 
districts, appointing over each a super- 
visor. Some of the States like Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming comprise one 
supervisor's district. New York is 
divided into twenty districts, Ohio into 
nineteen, Pennsylvania into twenty- 
three and Texas into sixteen. There 
are altogether 330 of these districts. In 
most cases the boundary of each super- 
visor’s district has been made to conform 
to a’ congressional district, altho, as 
has been stated, there are some cases in 
which the entire State is given to one 
supervisor. In some cases, as for in- 
stance in New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, the supervisor has charge of 
one city. The supervisors are appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
of the Senate. Altho the Congress- 
men are consulted with regard to these 
appointments, the President has made it 
clear that the position of supervisor is 
not a political one and these appointees 
are obliged to refrain from all political 
activity during their period of office. 

The supervisors are appointed about 
six months before the date of enumera- 
tion, which for this census is to begin 
on April 15. The duty of the super- 
visors is to assist in the division of their 
territory into enumeration districts. In 
the cities these districts contain about 
2,000 population, while in the rural dis- 


tricts the population is generally con- 
siderably smaller. In some cases, the 
territory assigned to an enumerator may 
not contain more than 400 or 500 people. 
It is the duty of the supervisor, also, to 
receive the applications of all persons 
who desire to be employed as enumera- 
tors. Persons of either sex between the 
ages of 18 and 70 years, who are citi- 
zens of the United States, are eligible 
for appointment. Since one of the ques- 
tions upon the farm schedule relates to 
the valuation of property, it is desirable 
that no one who serves as assessor for 
any district should, at the same time, 
serve as enumerator. In order that all 
incompetent persons might be eliminated 
an examination was held on the 5th of 
February for all the candidates. These 
examinations were in charge of the local 
civil service boards, where such were in 
existence, and, in addition, postmasters 
were empowered to hold tests. In order 
to make these convenient for the candi- 
dates, they were so distributed over the 
country that no applicant was obliged to 
travel more than fifteen miles to reach 
the examination point. The test papers 
were then sent to the supervisors for 
correction. By the 22d of February they 
were supposed to have beencorrected,and 
it then became the duty of the supervisor 
to designate for appointment those per- 
sons who passed the best test. Some dis- 
cretion was allowed the supervisor in the 
matter of appointment and it was desired 
that either he or his agent should meet 
every person designated for appointment. 
Altho the law permits the employment of 
interpreters, it is specifically stated in the 
Census Act that, “No authorization shall 
be given for such employment in any dis- 
tricts until due and proper effort has 
been made to secure an enumerator who 
can speak the language or languages 
for ‘which the services of an interpreter 
would otherwise be required.” The 
names of those designated for appoint- 
ment are sent to the director together 
with their examination papers and 
formal applications. At the same time, 
the papers of all the other candidates 
who took the test are sent to the bureau. 
If the director disapproves of any of 
those designated for appointment, the 
names of others must be suggested bv 
the supervisor. By the 15th of March 
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the successful candidates are informed 
of their appointments, and, after they 
have taken the oath of office, the portfo- 
lios containing their schedules and other 
necessary blanks are forwarded to them. 
Upon the 15th of April the actual enum- 
eration begins. According to the Census 
Act, the enumeration in cities of over 
5,000 must be completed by May 1, 
whereas in the rural districts . the 
enumerators are allowed until the 15th 
of May. If an enumerator can se- 
cure the information concerning two 
hundred persons in eight hours he has 
done a good day’s work, for there are 
twenty-eight questions to be asked in 
every case. According to the Census 
Act by which provision was made for 
this census, “The schedules relative to 
population shall include for each inhab- 
itant the name, relationship to the head 
of the family, color, sex, age, conjugal 
condition, place of birth, place of birth 
of parents, number of years in the 
United States, citizenship, occupation, 
whether or not employer or employee, 
and, if employee, whether or not em- 
ployed at the date of enumeration and 
the number of months unemployed dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, 
whether or not engaged in agriculture, 
school attendance, literacy and tenure of 
home and whether or not a survivor of 
the Union or Confederate army or navy ; 
and the name and address of each blind 
or deaf and dumb person.” 

This seems a somewhat surprising 
number of questions, but, upon consid- 
eration, none are included to which any 
person could reasonably object to return 
a truthful answer. In order to assure 
correct returns, the act stipulates that 
any person over twenty-one years of age, 
who: 

“Shall refuse or wilfully neglect to answer 
any of these questions, or shall wilfully+give 
answers that are false, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars.” 

A person may feel reasonably safe that 
any information given to an enumerator 
will not be divulged by him, since the pen- 
alty for this offense is a fine not to ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment not to exceed two years, or both fine 
and imprisonment. Upon the completion 


of the enumeration, the schédules ae 
returned to the supervisor, who in turn 
forwards them to the director in Was )- 
ington. The enumerators on the avera:* 
make between three and four dollars a 
day for their work. The rate of p.y 
varies considerably. In the cities, it is 
generally-two cents for each name. in 
most of the rural districts it is two and a 
half or three cents for each name, altiio 
the rate may be as high as four cents in 
certain cases. Under peculiar conii- 
tions, the enumerator may be paid a 
daily wage of not less than three nor 
more than six dollars per day, or he may 
receive not more than two dollars per 
day plus an allowance of not less than 
one nor more than three cents for each 
inhabitant enumerated. For enumerat- 
ing a farm, the minimum is twenty cents 
and may run as high as thirty cents, and 
for each barn not on a farm or range in 
which livé stock is kept, ten cents is 
allowed. It is, of course, difficult to ob- 
tain competent men to do the work for 
this remuneration because the men who 
would be best fitted for it are generally 
regularly employed and find it difficult 
to devote two weeks to work of this 
nature. 

When the schedules are returned to 
Washington and, upon examination, are 
found to be properly filled in, the work 
of the enumerator and of the supervisor 
ceases. Then begins the period of great- 
est activity for the force in Washington. 
If all of these questions had to be tabu- 
lated by hand, it would require several 
years before any detailed information re- 
garding the population would appear. In 
order to facilitate this work, the infor- 
mation with regard to each person is 
punched upon a card. These cards are 
then run thru the tabulating machines 
in which it is possible automatically to 
count various combinations at the same 
time. Toward the close of the twelfth 
census, one operator was able to tabu- 
late between 80,000 and 90,000 cards in 
a working day of seven hours. During 
the work of tabulation for the twelfth 
census, cards were passed thru the tabu- 
lating machines 619,574,014 times. Not- 
withstanding the magnitude of this task 
the volume on population was published 
one year and seven months from the 
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census date. It has been estimated that 
without these devicés, it would have re- 
quired to make the three tabulations of 
sex, age, nativity and occupation the 
time of a hundred clerks for seven years, 
eleven months and_five days. The first 


volumes to be published are those on 
population, and it is probable that within 
a few months after the enumeration is 
completed, the numbers of the popula- 
tion in the large cities can be announced. 
The volumes upon manufacture, agricul- 
ture and mines and quarries will follow 
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with a rapidity which is really startling 
when the amount of the work is con- 
sidered. 

The least which any person can do is 
cheerfully, and to the best of his ability 
to answer the questions which are put to 
him, that the information upon which 
the publications of the thirteenth census 
must rest, may be complete and accurate. 
In this way every individual may have a 
share in whatever credit comes to this 
country from the successful accomplish- 
ment of a gigantic task. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Beginnings of Art in Italy and 
America 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


LipraRiAN OF THE Free PuBiic Lrprary oF Newark, N. J. 


more than ever convinced that 

Whistler was right when he 
said that there is not and never has 
been an artistic people. The story of 
an art epoch in the life history of a 
people seems to resolve itself into 
something like this: Character and 
circumstances lead the people into con- 
quest. It may sound better tho it means 
the same to say that character and cir- 
cumstance bring out a few men of genius 


N OW that I have visited Italy | am 


who lead and rule the people and take © 


them on to conquest. The conquest 
means wealth, and this is true whether 
the conquest be of other peoples by 
leadership and force of arms, or of 
land’s natural resources and of methods 
of producing and using power. Always 
a few gain most of the wealth and hold 
most of the accompanying power. The 
conquest being somewhat well-assured, 
these few have leisure. They search for 
occupation and things and indulgences 
which may give them pleasure. What- 
ever else these Occupations, objects and 
indulgences may be, they must be such 
as the common people can not have ; for 
the rich and ruling class must always 
keep itself distinct from the lower classes 
im its pleasures and pastimes, just as it 
always did in its leadership in war and 
government. These distinctive recrea- 


tions and diversions and admired objects 
of the powerful and rich have always 
been of about the same character. War 
is first choice; if not war of the higher 
kind in which is involved the existence 
of the tribe, family, city, dukedom, 
principality, kingdom or nation over 
which the rich and powerful in question 
rule, then a war of petty conquest, mean 
in itself, but permitting some bragga- 
docio, keeping up the clan spirit and ex- 
alting the ruling class in the opinion of 
the unthinking. There have been some 
wars of this kind in quite recent years. 
Lacking a vigorous and dangerous war 
on battlefields, to engage all their activi- 
ties the rulers have often turned to hunt- 
ing; to hunting in a form which nature 
or special laws or the rules of the game 
make somewhat dangerous ; for if it does 
not at least seem dangerous those who 
engage in it will not appear brave to the 
lower classes. The form of hunting 
chosen is usually one which is quite in- 
accessible to the poor and weak. Big 
game near home, and better still at a 
good distance; falconry, the right to use 
falcons being easily restricted to the 
few; fox hunting on horseback; danger- 
ous athletic sports; and latterly automo- 
biling, ballooning and flying—these have 
all had or still have their vogue. 

Another obvious method of distin- 
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guishing their life from that of the com- 
mon people has been the possession of 
distinctive residences, beyond all need in 
size, number, cost and adornment. It is 
thru these residences that the rich 
and powerful have chiefly been led to 
become patrons of the arts. The wish 
to make full use of the religious habits 
of the ruled has, also, often led the rich 
to build and adorn churches ; and always, 
of course, the need of expensive and 
peculiar dress has been an occasion for 
calling in the aid of artisans of certain 
kinds. Also the study of literature, 
language, history and the fine arts has 
often been a recreation of the rich; but 
usually these studies have been pursued 
by proxy. As unusual native ability has 
almost always been one of the essentials 
to success in acquiring wealth and 
power, it is not strange that an occa- 
sional member of the class of the ruling 
rich has shown marked ability in letters 
and the arts, or at least in appreciation 
of them. But pursuit of art and letters 
has usually ended with little more than 
such a patronage of them as would bring 
in return ample adulation, a reputation 
for learning and glorification in history. 

Comparative security, then, after a 
series of profitable wars, finds the rich 
and powerful compelled to engage in ex- 
pensive sports, to build large and expen- 
sive residences and to decorate them and 
to adorn elaborately their own persons 
that there may be no lack of distinctions 
between themselves and the common 
people. The demand for architects, 
painters, sculptors, gold and silver smiths, 
ironworkers and artisans of all kinds 
thus at once arises; and a demand also 
for teachers, poets, orators and historians 
to make a show of learning. 

In passing it is worth noting that in 
former days these workers always pro- 
duced without the intervention of 
machinery; that the rich have usuallv 
been ready to adopt the older methods 
in art productions if for any reason thev 
were inaccessible to the poor, and that 
today admiration for the hand-made is 
largely born of a desire to have some- 
thing which, being unique in its kind, 
will impart a little of the old leisure- 
class aroma to its owner. 

The patronage of the arts, with the 
consequent development thereof, has 
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varied in extent in the rise to wealth and 
leisure of the leaders among different 
peopies, as circumstances dictated ; but its 
origin seems always to have been about 
the same. Whenever this patronage |ias 
appeared ; whenever, that is, the demand 
for objects of art has arisen, the supply 
has been forthcoming. Fashion among 
the rich has sometimes prevented the re- 
sults of this patronage of art from show- 
ing themselves very plainly in the 
country of the rich. In our day, for ex- 
ample, the fashion is to import from 
abroad and to say that good art work 
cannot be produced at home; so we have 
a Barbizon painting factory in Paris, 
makers of antiques in Italy, and a dig- 
ging up of gone-by utensils and furni- 
ture in all European and Asiatic 
countries. These old things cost more 
in the first place, the tariff makes them 
more expensive still and their ownership 
gives considerable of the ruling-class 
distinction. Were it to become the 
fashion to patronize American designers 
and craftsmen in all lines and to give 
artists and architects a free hand, instead 
of insisting on conformity to the ancient 
ways as interpreted by the ignorant rich, 
we would have a larger art demand in 
America; the supply of artists and arti- 
sans would soon be forthcoming; com- 
petition would raise prices and wages; 
art study would be encouraged; more 
men of genius, skill and training would 
come here from abroad; and we would 
begin our own renaissance. 

This nation of ours is ready to b: 
as “artistic” as any nation ever was— 
and no nation ever was distinctively 
artistic. 

I saw little enough of Italy; but the 
little I saw seemed to confirm me strong- 
ly in all this opinion, as I have said. 
Everywhere, in churches, palaces, public 
buildings and monuments was abundant 
ewidence of the ignorance, the want of 
discretion, the lack of originality, the ad- 
herence to fashion, the desire to outvie 
one’s rival, the wish ostentatiously to dis- 
play one’s wealth which have been shown 
by the rich and powerful of all peoples 
at all times. 

Those who know Mr. Veblen’s de- 
lightful book on “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class” will see that I have bor- 
rowed from him in my statement about 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ART 





the character of the diversions and the 
conspicuous waste of the rich and power- 
ful. The conclusion, that the develop- 
ment of art in Italy was largely due to 
the desire of the rich to make a display, 
and was not a spontaneous outburst of 
art-passion or love of learning on the 
part of the people at large, is my own, 
tho I do not venture to think it new. 
Perhaps I should not have carried to 
Italy the impression, which my reading 
seemed to have given me, that the 
renaissance was a thing apart; that in its 




















honor the artist, simply because the 
artist was a creator of the beautiful, and 
all men working, in the fields in which 
birth and circumstance had placed them, 
with zest and with earnest desire to make 
beautiful, if only by perfection of work- 
manship, even the more modest products 
of their hands. Certainly, if I went 
with that impression I have it no longer. 
The rich and powerful of Italy of the 
middle ages must have been much like 
those of today and other days. Here 
and there was one, as here and there we 
find one among our own men of large 
success in finance, who really cared for 
the things the artist produces, who 
found pleasure in the products of genius, 
skill and patience, even when those 
products were not such as would, did he 
possess them, add any luster to his re- 
nown or make him more an object of 
envy than he was. But on the whole 
that band of successful adventurers who, 
to take a specific example, found Venice 
to their hands, adopted it as their strong- 
hold, ruled and plundered from it the 
Eastern world, brought home the spoils 
of cities and vied with one another in 
dress, pageant, palace, artists, artisans 
and scholars, did not differ from the men 
of affairs of our day and country, who 
also, from the vantage ground of a new 
and opulent continent, first by craft of 
trade and politics became the rulers of 
America and now hold the rest of the 
world in fee. 

On the whole I prefer the American 
Renaissance of 1908 to any other. Mr. 
Morgan puts a few millions into art, 
some of it for his immediate personal 
delight ; but most of it into a form or a 
setting in which it becomes accessible to 
all his fellows for all time; Mr. Rocke- 
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day it found the powerful delighting to . 
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feller, Mr. Carnegie and others have 
done much for the education of the 
people at large and for the promotion of 
research among those devoted to study— 
and the list could be continued. I must 
question if the rich and powerful of Italy 
did as much, relatively, to their own 
power and wealth. The truth is, we find 
it difficult to set rightly before ourselves 
the conduct of our own ruling class. We 
feel, even if we do not reason the sub- 
ject clearly out, that they have gained 
their control of things and their resulting 
riches, in part at least, by methods which 
the spirit of the times and the business 
morale of the day publicly condemn. We 
think their conduct, no matter how 
splendid may be the immediate results in 
trade and manufacture and in the cheap- 
ening of comforts and luxuries, is in a 
measure anti-social; that is, it is not the 
kind of conduct that could be indulged 
in by all to the profit of all. For this and 
many other less important but more 
often-cited reasons, we condemn the 
rich as‘a whole. We note the failure of 
most of them to contribute directly of 
their power and wealth to the common 
welfare, and forget the few who do thus 
contribute, or we jibe at them. We note 
the ugly selfishness of the man with an 
automobile who thinks the countryside is 
made for him to despoil, and we forget 
the unostentatious man of business, who, 
thru opportunity, talent, industry and a 
quiet disregard of the morality that is 
preached, has gained wealth and, depart- 
ing from the money-making routine, 
gives time and thought to the proper dis- 
tribution of his spoil. There are a good 
many of this kind. If their number in- 
creases, if the sense of the obligation of 
mercantile genius becomes widespread ; 
or, as, I much prefer to put it, if those 
who have the wealth-gaining talent ac- 
quire some of the same delight in pro- 
ducing beauty and pleasure with it that 
has always been shown by many of those 
who have the art-making talent, our 
country will go on very comfortably for 
some time. But the feeling of the obli- 
gation of wealth, or of delight in its 
joyous use, has never become sufficiently 
widespread among the rulers to save 
them in the long run from general 
damnation. Sometimes the end has 
been a few executions, sometimes a gen- 
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In a word, I conclude that th 
churches, palaces, paintings, sculpti ces, 
carvings and a thousand other thngs 
produced in Italy during the Re: ais- 
sance are to be enjoyed and not \or- 
shiped. They should stimulate our 
imagination and not stupefy our j:dg- 
ment. They are very human, and so are 
the products of our fellows in America 
today, the architects, painters, sculptors 
and artisans of a hundred kinds. I can. 
not endure, and I never could endure, ees 

‘er . ° Ca 
even the insinuation that in another till 
country and at another time these chil- 
dren of joy, these art fellows, these men 
condemned from birth to devote tlem- 
selves to the task of creating beautiful 
things, were more devoted, and more 
sincere, and more joyful in their toil 
than they are today. 

In Italy 500 years ago they worked 
because they liked it, and in large part 
also because they were well paid. They 
do the same today. And it is no shame 
to say that if more and better work 
were asked for from them, with greater 
rewards of cash, opportunity and esteem, 
more good artists would be forthcom- 
ing and an American Renaissance would 
begin. In fact, it has already begun; for 
a prosperous people has always its own 
art Renaissance. 

Newark, N. J. 


eral decay in which all classes share. I 
am not concerned here, however, with the 
question of how our social failures will 
be mendéd. I am simply drawing the 
parallel which a view of a few of the 
Renaissance art treasures of Italy 
brought to my mind. 

I am not finding fault with the beauti- 
ful things in Italy. Even with my 
limited experience in art affairs, many 
of Italy’s treasures gave me much 
pleasure. I am finding fault with the 
opinion I myself held, gathered from 
very general reading, that the Renais- 
sance in Italy was something different 
from the development of art and letters 
now going on in Omaha, Chicago and 
Hoboken. Also I am finding fault with 
much that, many have said about the 
spirit and the products of the Renais- 
sance; for I find, as I have said, that 
even on a hasty view these products tell 
us of autocracy; of selfish rule by the 
clever and strong; of the subjection of 
the common people and of their full 
share of spoil; of ostentation, rivalry 
and display, and disregard of the rules 
of simplicity and restraint; of the dom- 
ination of artists and artisans by the 
rich; and of imitation and lack of origin- 
ality on the part of the artists and arti- 
sans. 
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In a Prussian School 
BY JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


[The following article is a summary of the writer’s experiences as an exchange teacher 


from America in a Prussian Oberrealschule. He is a professor in the University of Kansas. 


—Enp1rTor.] 





in the Prussian schools offers a 

rare opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the life of the German 
people and of getting the German point 
of view. The traveler, or the visitor 
who stays for a longer time, remains 
more or less of an outsider, but the ex- 
change teacher has a fixt position in the 
scheme of things and becomes a real 
working part of the organization, and 
receives the fullest comradeship of 
teachers and pupils. When I studied 
pedagogy I was taught to look upon 
Germany as the pedagogical paradise, 


“ ‘HE position of an exchange teacher 


where the ultimate perfection had beet 
reached. Practical experience in a Ger 
man school has shown me that it is not 
paradise, but an institution which stands 
on a much surer foundation of commot 
sense and practicability than the school 
of the pedagogy class. 

The German schools have reached 
high degree of efficiency, but not. self 
complacency. There is everywhere ev 
dent a desire for change; efforts to adapt 
the school more closely to the needs 0 
present conditions ; endeavors to broad: 
en the curriculum and make it more fle 
ible; a constant striving to make tit 
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sciool work more alive and worth while 
to the boys. 

The Sachsenhauser Oberrealschule of 
rankfurt-a/M., to which the writer was 
assigned, is one of the newer schools of 
the city. It is attended by 513 boys, 
ranging from ten and a half years of 
age in the Sexta or lowest class to nine- 
teen and a half in the Oberprima. There 
is also in the same building a Vorschule 
or preparatory department, with a three- 
year course for boys from six years up 
till they are ready for the higher school. 
In an Oberrealschule the modern lan- 
guages are given precedence over the 
ancient, and science has a very promi- 
nent place in the curriculum. This is in 
contrast to the Gymnasium, which is the 
stronghold of the ancient languages. 

This particular school has a faculty of 
twenty men, and in addition there are 
special teachers for singing, drawing, 
religion and gymnastics. The profes- 
sional qualifications of the faculty are 
very high. Fourteen of the twenty have 
their doctor’s degree. The others have 
spent at least three to four years each in 
the universities. All of them, whether 
doctors or not, had to pass a state exam- 
ination in the subjects, usually three in 
number, which they expected to teach, 
and they are limited by law to the teach- 
ing of these subjects in which they have 
been especially prepared and examined. 
After the state examination there fol- 
lowed a year in a pedagogical seminary, 
then another year as Probecandidat, or 
practice-teacher, with little or no pay. 
When the trial year had been success- 
fully passed these men became eligible 
for appointment to regular positions in 
the Prussian higher schools. One man 
waited six, another seven years before 
securing a regular full-time appoint- 
ment. 

Over here teaching is never, as it so 
often is with us, an intermediate stage, 
more or less pleasant socially, between 
college and matrimony, or between col- 
lege and a law or medical course, or the 
writing of life insurance. The energy, 
time and money of these men have been 
devoted to the sole end of becoming 
teachers. Teaching is their chosen life- 
work, and so highly specialized is the 
Preparation for all professions that a 
choice must be made early in life, and he 


who starts on the road to teaching finds 
it all but impossible to change to another 
profession. In return for the long 
preparation, rigorous training, and the 
waiting for positions, those who survive 
the weeding out process are picked men, 
and they get positions that are absolutely 
secure against the attacks of school 
boards, principals or parents. 

The relations between teachers and 
pupils are very pleasant. On one side 
there is sympathetic understanding and 
friendly guidance. On the part of the 
pupils there is the fullest confidence in 
their teachers and cheerful acquiescence 
to their wishes. I have observed in all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
evidence of genuine comradeship in both 
work and play, the man and boy friend- 
ship which takes a stronger grip on the 
boy and gives him more real inspiration 
toward higher things than any amount 
of teaching or preaching. 

I have found the German schoolboys 
in every way agreeable and pleasant to 
work with. They are a bright, healthy 
lot of fellows, whose five to eight lessons 
a day in school and two hours of study 
at home do not seem to have stunted 
their growth or their capacity for having 
a good time. There are five classes in 
the forenoon and four intermissions of 
ten to fifteen minutes each, which the 
boys are required to spend out on the 
playground. Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons are free. On the other after- 
noons school begins at*three o’clock and 
lasts till half-past five. Not all the boys 
are in school during the entire afternoon 
session. The two hours of home study 
are devoted chiefly to French, English, 
mathematics, history, physics and chem- 
istry. 

There are no fraternities, no parties, 
no class politics, and very little of com- 
petitive athletics to distract attention 
from school work. Regular hours and 
close attention to business accomplish 
much, and at the end of twelve years of 
school life the German boys are about 
two years farther ahead in their studies 
than American pupils of the same age. 
It should be said, however, that outside 
of the school social and economic pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the pupils to 
an extent seldom seen’ in the United 
States. A boy’s whole career depends 
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entirely on the result of his school work, 
and he is never allowed for a moment 
to forget the fact. Failure means that 
all the learned professions are closed to 
him, for no short cuts are possible in 
this land of precision and system. Suc- 
cess is a big step onward and saves a year 
besides ; for whoever finishes two-thirds 
of the school course need serve but one 
year in the army instead of two. Many 
boys drop out of school when they have 
gone just far enough to meet this condi- 
tion. , 

There is one curious result of the 
early and regular hours which the boys 
keep. During the long summer days 
from June to September the morning 
session begins at seven o'clock. I ques- 
tioned the teachers about the custom, 
and they told me that some years ago 
there was an attempt made to keep the 
opening hour at eight o’clock for both 
summer and winter, but the boys them- 
selves objected to the proposed change. 
When I asked the boys about it they ex- 
plained that it was no trouble for thert 
to come at seven in the summer time, 
and by so doing they gained an extra 
hour of leisure between the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

As* a _ representative of American 
schools I received the heartiest welcome 
from teachers and pupils. Both in the 
school and out a cordial and friendly 
feeling for America is found among all 
classes. The boys were eager to learn 
about America and its ways. After we 
had become somewhat acquainted I had 
them write out several questions each 
concerning things they wished to know 
about our country. The results were 
extremely interesting. Questions of a 
geographical nature were most numer- 
ous. A map of the United States plot- 
ted from the suggestions furnished by 
these questions would afford a good 
chance to see ourselves as others see us. 

The size of the country would be 


rather indefinite, but not necessarily im-° 


mense. In the eastern part, at the mouth 
of the Hudson, lies New York, very 
large and filled with skyscrapers so high 
that they may some day seriously inter- 
fere with the air ships. Outlines of the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies appear in 
their proper places. Pike’s Peak and 
Yellowstone Park are in evidence, too. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The whole country is well supplied wit 
rivers correctly named and properly lc 
cated. Philadelphia, Washington, Chi 
cago and St. Louis are to be seen, bu 
only as small dots compared with Ne\ 
York’s skyscrapers and Brooklyn Bridg: 
By virtue of its earthquake and fire Sai 
Francisco may also have a dot. ‘The: 
are forests and plains inhabited by cow 
boys and red savages carrying scalping 
knives. Among them all Buffalo Bill 
goes fearlessly. On the seacoast arc 
several harbors, and away to the sout) 
there may one day be a Panama Canal. 

I made it a-part of my work to give 
the map a definite size, to fix some of 
the places that showed a tendency to 
wander, to fill in the blank spaces, to 
supply a proper population, and last, not 
least tho, as a loyal Middle Westerner, 

“to reduce the size of New York. 

The questions revealed a keen interest 
in- American government and _ politics. 
The wisdom of Solomon could not have 
answered all of them. “What will Mr. 
Taft do as President? What will be- 


come of Mr. Roosevelt? The President 
of the United States, is he responsible 


for all his actions? Will the United 
States-continue to be friendly to Ger- 
many?” etc., etc. I did the best I could 
to explain the main facts of our history 
and our system of government. My 
time was limited, and the boys’ under- 
standing of English was by no means 
perfect, but the effort was well worth 
the while. 

The American army was the objective 
point of more questions than any other 
one thing. This: was not because the 
Germans are interested in war, for they 
are not. At any rate, war is very seldom 
the topic of conversation or song. We 
Americans unconsciously associate Ger- 
many and “Die Wacht am Rhein,” but 
the only time I’ve heard even the music 
of that fine old war song over here was 
when it was sung by an American, and 
sadly out of tune at that. By force of 
circumstances, however, the German 
schoolboy; is mightily interested in the 
subject af armies. If he successfully 
completes: two-thirds of the course of- 
fered by a Gymnasium or Oberrealschule 
he cuts in half his period of required 
military service, and thereby attains 4 
certain social distinction which the boy 
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who is too poor or too stupid to com- 
plete the necessary school work cannot 
attain. 

When I talked about the size of our 
country I was frequently met with looks 
of astonishment and incredulity. Five 
days from New York to San Francisco 
by an express train seemed impossible to 
them. The country could not be so 
large. The lengths of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers in English miles 
were surely due in-part to the American 
love of exaggeration and big numbers. 
One boy, the wit of his class, told me he 
thought that we Americans preferred 
the Fahrenheit thermometer because it 
has higher numbers than the other 
scales. But when the American army 
came up for discussion the pendulum 
swung over to the other side. Sixty or 
seventy thousand soldiers for so large a 
country was an absurdity. The state- 
ment was greeted with a roar of good- 
natured laughter. Even more incredible 
did it seem that I had seen United States 
regulars only two or three times in my 
life. Here one sees companies of Ger- 


man soldiers that many times in a day. 


The American Indian and the Wild 
West types are widely known among the 
German boys thru the reading of trashy 
stories of the Nick Carter and the Jesse 
James sort. That I had never killed any 
Indians, that my. head had never been 
in the remotest danger of the scalping 
knife was a sore disappointment. The 
prosaic reality of an Indian going to 
school and a cowboy to work completely 
upset the Wild West of the yellow novel. 
In this connection candor compels me to 
add that I met over here a cultured and 
charming American woman from a city 
which shall be nameless, and she asked 
in perfect good faith if we had gas, elec- 
tric lights or telephones in Kansas. She 
seemed to doubt my veracity when I al- 
leged that we had all three of them. It 
won't do to smile too broadly at the 
European’s ideas of American condi- 
tions. 

Much might be written about the ped- 
agogical theory and practice of the 
Prussian schools, but one or two general 
classroom great demands are made on 
observations must suffice here. In the 
the pupil’s attention and memory. The 
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text-book is not so much used as it gen- 
erally is with us. In history, for ex- 
ample, the new facts, “the advance les- 
son,” are given orally by the . teacher. 
The boys listen with such close attention 
that many of them do not find it neces- 
sary to use their text-books at all in pre- 
paring for the next recitation. They can 
recall from memory names, dates, places 
or can stand on their feet and discuss 
in well-framed connected sentences the 
topics of the lesson. This method of 
getting the first contact with the new 
facts from the living spoken word of 
the teacher, not from the study of books, 
is used in all subjects. It has the ad- 
vantage of saving the pupil time and 
makes sure that he gets a correct first 
impression, which is not always the case 
when he works out things for himself. 


<On the other hand, the teacher is thor- 


oly trained in making an interesting pre- 
sentation of the subject matter, so that 
almost involuntarily the boys give very 
close attention. 

“The pupils show much respect for and 
confidence in ‘their teachers. This is 
partly due to the organization of Ger- 
man society and. partly to tradition. The 
system of social ranks and classes brings 
with it customs of manners and etiquet, 
and as a matter of official right the teach- 
ers, because they are teachers, receive 
from the pupils certain courtesies and at- 
tentions. In this respect I was treated 
exactly as were the German masters. 
Again, the German people, as a whole, 
have a high regard for theoretical 
knowledge, book learning if you will, 
and so the schoolmaster has not lost 
ground in the public esteem as he has 
with us, because he is not a practical 
man of affairs busy making money. He 
holds his place as one of the leaders in 
the community, and in consequence of 
the established code of courtesies in the 
relations between pupil and teacher, and 
the latter’s acknowledged leadership the 
friction in the school mechanism is re- 
duced to a minimum, and in consequence 
of the attitude of the community toward 
theoretical knowledge the boy goes to 
school with a socially well founded pre- 
disposition in favor of whatever he may 
find there. In the long run these things 
count for much toward his progress. 

FrANK¥FuRT-A/M., GERMANY. 





French Literature 


Tere be books many on French lit- 
erature in our language, yet it can be 
said truthfully, not only that the latest 
addition to their numbers, Mrs. Konta’s 
History of French Literature, is not a 
superfluous work, but also that, on the 
contrary, it fills in many important re- 
spects a _ niche hitherto unoccupied, 
which had long awaited its coming. 
Thoroness is its chief merit, but by the 
side of that admirable, scholarly quality 
must be placed a delightful readableness, 
which quotes the quatrain that fully 
illustrates the polish and the sting of 
Voltaire’s satire, epitomizes the quality 
of the mind and the work of Taine 
felicitously in his own sober praise of a 
Beethoven sonata, “It is as beautiful as 
a syllogism,” and gives in Boileau’s own 
couplet the formula of the dramatic 
unities : 

“Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un seul fait 
accompli 
Tienne jusqu’a la fin le théatre rempli.” 

This aptness, this illuminating preci- 
sion of quotation, made possible by wide 
and deep and well-directed study, serves 
admirably well the purpose of making 
sound information eminently interesting. 
It is revealingly employed in the exposi- 
tion of the first emergence of the lan- 
guage from.the sermo plebeius brought 
to Gaul by the Roman soldiers, and 
gives color to the chapters dealing with 
the chanson de geste, troubadours and 
medieval popular verse, leading to the 
welcome inclusion (with poetic transla- 
tions from various sources) of Villon’s 
touching prayer of his mother to the 
Virgin, his ‘Ou sont les neiges d’antan?”, 
‘Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis” 
and “Ballade des Pendus,” of Ronsard’s 
Ode to Cassandra and Malherbe’s Ode 
to Du Perrier. In this way the student 
is informed, also, of the origin and 
authorship of many proverbial expres- 
sions and “winged words,” the familiar 

'TuHe History or Frencu LitTeRATURE FROM THE 
Oatu oF Strraspurc to CHantecter. By Annie 


Lemp Konta. 8vo. Pp. x-565. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50 net. 
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“revenons a nos moutons,” for instance, 
being credited to the medieval “Farce 
de Maistre Pathelin,’ and many a 
euphuistic circumlocution, still curr nt 
in the language, to the “Précieuse;.” 
This employment of the quotation 
reaches its full hight in the chapters 
dealing with the Golden Age of the 
French poetic drama, under Louis X\\. 
It is also made to serve as constant il!us- 
tration of the importance of the place 
held by satire in the history of French 
letters. 

If she quotes with aptness and _ pur- 
poseful discernment, Mrs. Konta has 
herself a way of summing up an era, or 
the work of an individual writer, that 
invites to quotation in its turn, as where 
she approaches the sixteenth century 
with this brief, significant paragraph: 

“Within ten years the three books which 
were “the very soul of the century” were writ- 
ten: the Pantagruel of Rabelais, the Christian 
Institution of Calvin, and the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of Loyola. Each work was symbolical 
of the thought underlying its great question: 
the Renaissarce, the Reformation, and Cathol- 
icism in France.” 

Historically the book is well propor- 
tioned, condensation being resorted to 
occasionally without skimping the sub- 
ject, as in the case of the chapter on the 
transition of philosophy from  scholas- 
ticism to Descartes, and in that on |’ort- 
Royal, chiefly devoted, of course, to 
Pascal. The great preachers of the 
Grand Siécle ate grouped together, and 
at proper intervals the historians are 
passed in review. The successive mak- 
ers of the “instrument of precision” that 
the French language has become receive 
due recognition, nor does the author fail 
to take notice of the restraining influ- 
ence which this very precision, this mar- 
velous clarity, has had on the flight of 
French poetry. She also recognizes the 
limits within which a literary historian 
should exercise the critical function. 

Her judgments are sound, and remain 
so when she comes to deal with recent 
and contemporary French letters. ‘here 
may be a touch of fastidious personal 
dislike in her treatment of the natural 
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istic school of fiction, but, once she has 
entered her protest, she scrupulously 
enters beside it the verdict of literary 
history, as in the case of “Madame 
Bovary.” In present-day French poetry 
she gives the palm to the Provengal 
singers. 

The chapter on the modern French 
drama distinguishes with great justice 
between the earlier Sardou, the author 
of “Rabagas,” whom the present gen- 
eration does not know, and the later 
manufacturer of melodramatic confec- 
tions for the play of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
talents; it contains, also, a well-balanced 
study of the drama of the younger 
Dumas, so alien to American minds and 
manners and morals; and it pays a well- 
deserved tribute to an almost forgotten 
playwright, Augier. It may be worth 
mentioning here that this chapter con- 
tains what was at the time of the ap- 
pearance of the book the first published 
outline of Rostand’s “Chantecler.” A 
closing chapter on “The French Press” 
proves to be a welcome innovation in a 
literary history, tho it must be said that 
in France alone, and nowhere else, the 
press has been sufficiently close to let- 
ters to deserve the distinction. There is 
a list of the Forty Immortals as at pres- 
ent constituted, and a serviceable index. 


st 
Socialism, Dead and Alive 


IN two books—The New Socialism’ 
and What Is Socialism?’—the difference 
between the character and importance 
of Socialist propaganda in England and 
the United States is plainly discernible. 
The English volume, written in a style 
of great distinction, scholarly, compre- 
hensive, lighted with imagination, is 
suited to the reader of intellectual tastes 
who, viewing the struggles of factory 
and forum with some aloofness, and un- 
fooled by empty formulas, critically dis- 
cerns the tendencies of his day. “The 
best starting point -for the study of 
latter-day Socialism,” says the writer, “is 
the year 1898,” and doctrines which, as 
Mr. Kauffman’s volume indicates, still 
command the main devotion of Amer- 





Ty New Soctattsm. By Jane T.. Stoddart. Ne: 
York: Hodder & Stoughton: Bs. We “ke 


3 1.85. 
*Wiat Is Socratism? By 2 Ww. Kauffman. New 


York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 


ican Socialists, she disposes of in a few 
pages as “obsolete theories.” 

What Is Socialism? is a textbook, and 
therefore, perhaps, inspiration and in- 
sight should not be sought in it; but the 
reiteration, in volume after volume, by 
Socialist writers, of the theories of the 
concentration of capital, of the war of 
the classes, and of the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history, which fill most of 
this work, is little creditable to American 
intelligence. 

Problems which the American book 
skims over lightly as hardly worth wink- 
ing at have evidently bothered the keen- 
est Enropean “comrades” more than a 
little. For example, as to the compensa- 
tion to the capitalists when they are ex- 
propriated, “if any discontent resulted, 
it would result only among the small 
capitalistic class,” says Mr. Kauffman. 
So why worry? But “the tremendous 
difficulties in the way of even the most 
modest expropriation are apparent to 
thoughtful Socialists,” the British writer 
finds. Some are reluctant to compensate 
at all, others would pay a fair price for 
everything taken and “raise the wind” 
by heavy taxation, most would limit the 
right of inheritance and make Death 
their ally in annexing the millionaire’s 
fortune. No single one of them, how- 
ever, seems’ to have proposed, like the 
bland Andrew Carnegie, that 75 to go 
per cent. of a man’s accumulations shall 
pass to the state at his death. When one 
of the world’s richest men makes a pro- 
posal so revolutionary, the Socialists be- 
gin to look like respectable heads of 
families. 

In their political philosophy, however, 
most of the Labor members are at vari- 
ance, on essential points, with the Lib- 
erals, as Mr. Winston Churchill’ points 
out in those brilliant speeches wherein 
he gives an exposition of a more search- 
ing Radicalism than ever before held 
Cabinet office. “Both the idealism” of 
British Liberalism “and its practical re- 
sponsibilities forbid it to accept the elim- 
ination of private enterprise and the 
assumption by the State of all the in- 
struments of production and distribu- 
tion.” However, Liberals recognize that 
“the main aspirations of the British peo- 





SLIBERALISM AND THE Soctat Prostem. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. $1.50. 
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ple are at the present time social rather 
than political.” Socialists, both baptised 
and anonymous, have succeeded in mak- 
ing the condition-of-the-people question 
pcramount in Parliament. Radicals now 
talk as only avowed Socialists talked 
twenty years ago. Listen to this Cabinet 
Minister : 

“Here are the enemies of Britain, the unnat- 
ural gap between rich and poor, the divorce of 
the people from the land, the exploitation of 
boy labor, the physical degeneration which 
seems to follow so swiftly on civilized pov- 
erty, the constant insecurity in the means of 
subsistence and employment which breaks the 
heart of many a sober, hard-working man, the 
absence of any established minimum standard 
of life and comfort among the workers, and, 
at the other end, the swift increase of vulgar, 
joyless luxury.” 

All the achievements of a ministry 
which was informed by that fine spirit— 
old age pensions, a minimum wage in 
sweated industries, improved methods of 
settling labor disputes, a national system 
of labor exchanges as a first step in solv- 
ing the riddle of unemployment, and, 
best of all, a budget which incorporated 
the taxation of unearned land values and 
additional liquor and income taxes—all 
are claimed by English Socialists as their 
children. The American expositor shows 
no such shrewdness and catholicity. 
Conservation of natural resources is a 
Socialist youngster, washed and combed 
and adopted into a respectable family. 
President Roosevelt and Forester Pin- 
chot have condemned monopoly and 
pleaded for the heritage of the common 
people in accents which European So- 
cialists would recognize ; but their Amer- 
ican colleagues, as Mr. Kauffman’s 
dumbness illustrates, demand birth cer- 
tificates and proofs of Marxian descent 
before receiving any children into their 
household. They stand idly and blindly 
by while the nation is already winning 
the blessings of national ownership of 
forests, coal and oil which they promise 
to give when they come into power. 


Passers By. By Anthony Partridge. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Passers By is an unusually clever and 
interesting mystery story, moving be- 
tween Paris and London, and keeping 
the reader’s speculations well in suspense 
to the very end. There is even a touch 


of respectable psychology in the expo .i- 
tion of motives and actions of the va i- 
ous characters, not often to be found in 
detective stories. The heroine is not ‘.1e 
customary blonde angel whom it is 
everybody else’s business to get iito 
trouble and out of it with much difficu:ty 
and excitement of extrication; she is a 
dark, somewhat sullen girl, singing in 
the streets, accompanied by a hunchback, 
a small piano and a monkey. The sin- 
gular and sinister trio mean a strange 
retribution, lying in wait for the Marquis 
of Ellingham, who had belonged, in his 
youth, to a gang of criminals in Paris. 
His secret is known to only four or five 
people in the world; he is rich, respect- 
ed, happily married, a Member of Par- 
liament, reformed, eager to forget his 
past life. There ate many chances 
against him, and the usual implacable, 
imperturbable, unpurchasable French de- 
tective is on his track, guided by his 
kindness to the girl, Christine. There 
are plot, movement and passion in the 
tale, and skill in its telling. 


as 


The Last Days of Papal Rome, 1850-1870. 
By R. de Cesare. Abridged with the 
Assistance of the Author, and Trans- 
lated by Helen Zimmern. With an In- 
troductory Chapter by G. M. -Trevelyan. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $3.50 net. 

Following up his successful work, 
“The End of a Kingdom,” in which he 
had seen Ferdinand II driven from 
Naples by Garibaldi and his red shirts, 
Signor de Cesare takes up the Papal 
States in 1850, when they stretched 
from sea to sea between the foothills oi 
the Apennines in the valley of the Po 
and the borders of the Neapolitan king- 
dom. The genial, inquisitive, obstinate 
old Pope Pio Nono smiled, made his 
little jokes, and ruled State and Church 
in all that rich and historic domain. 
Twenty years later he ascended the steps 
of the Scala Santa for the last time, on 
his knees, and thereafter took his little 
temporal kingdom with him to that 
famous hill where Nero once had his 
summer gardens. These had _ beet 
twenty years of trouble to the Holy 
Father and to his lessening realm. The 
story of them is told by Signor de 
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Cesare with the advantages acquired by 
the author in a life of intimate relation- 
ship with the actors in the drama and 
with their immediate successors. The 
chipped stones in the walls of the 
famous city, showing where the cannon 
of a patriot army pounded at the north- 
ern gates of the town which once had 
been the capital of the known world, 
date back, as to the chippings, less than 
forty years. The people were knocking 
at their own doors. With them the 
author sympathizes. He has his kind- 
ness for the old order of the nobles and 
a certain desire to reverence the head of 
the Roman Church, but for him appar- 
ently it is a good thing that the temporal 
power of the Pope is gone. The nobil- 
ity of Rome had become impoverished, 


the clericals recreant to their trust, the ° 


Pope a trifler, the common people rest- 
less to a degree, and two great Euro- 
pean cabinets at least were playing fast 
and loose with the different states of 
Italy. To tell of the decay of old fami- 
lies, the weaknesses of petty statesmen, 
the pleasant sins and easy-going virtues 
of the ruling classes, both lay and cleric, 
in Rome itself, is to tell the story of the 
fall, and the author shows himself to 
have been near the center of that hollow 
mockery of a highly trained upper class 


& 


Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles. Na- 
tive and acclimatized. By C. S. Cooper, 
F. R. H. S., and W. Percival Westell, F. 
L. S. Sixteen full-page colored plates and 
seventy full-page black and white plates 
drawn direct from nature by C. F. Newell, 
Medium quarto. 2 vols. Vol. I, pp. xxxii, 
Ixxiv, 108; Vol. II, pp. 261. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7. 

It does not need the broad text, the 
wide margins, the thick paper and the 
uncut edges and the gilt top to justify 
calling these two magnificent quarto vol- 
umes, for both the text and the illustra- 
tions are worthy of the setting, altho 
these are no manuals for field use, and 
they require a spacious table for refer- 
ence to them. The American lover of 
trees and shrubs will be pleased to find 
so large a number familiar to him to be 
included among the nearly one thousand 
shrubs and trees carefully described so 
that an intelligent reader ‘can identify 
them without a plate. The plates give 


help for about seventy of the species, and 
one only wishes for the small inserted 
figures of the remaining species, such as 
we see in Britton and Brown’s larger 
flora of this country. The present vol- 
umes will appeal to those who have 
estates, to gardeners, field naturalists, 
botanists and foresters. The introduc- 
tion covers most that one needs to know 
generally about arboriculture, the char- 
acteristics of trees, their leaves, fruit, 
bark, buds, diseases, enemies and meth- 
ods of cultivation and protection. Then 
follows the description of the species 
themselves, given in an exact yet not too 
technical language, without surplusage 
or poetry. In reading such a work one 
is imprest with the wealth of the British’ 
Isles in nature, but especially cultivated 
species. Of course, most of the latter 
are either native with us, or are also cul- 
tivated. These volumes would be a 
guide to any one who might wish to de- 
vote a generous stretch of land to a sort 
of arboretum, for his own pleasure or 
for instruction. Every respectable city 
now has its park, many of them covering 
hundreds of acres, or even a number of 
square miles of forest, hill and stream. 
They offer a splendid opportunity for 
something more than mere patches of 
florists’ shrubbery, banks of rhododen- 
dron and beds of Rosa rugosa or Japan- 
ese barberry, fine as these are. Theré 
ought to be in every such park a portion 
distinctively educational, in which species 
are arranged by orders, each plainly 
named ; and in a smaller way this would 
afford infinite delight to many who take 
pleasure in their one or two hundred 
acres, and have a taste for nature. To 
such we commend this work. One must 
not expect every American tree and 
shrub to be mentioned; a dozen oaks 
from all the world are all that are cul- 
tivated in Great Britain, but about half 
of them are American. Everything fine 
and conspicuous is included. The only 
criticism we have to make is on the col- 
ored plates, in which the colors of the 
flowers lack definite strength. The clear 
vcllow of the barberry and the purple of 
the lilac are not well rendered. We may 
mention a small error, the statement that 
Fremontia is named after Colonel “Free- 
mont.” 
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Literary Notes 


....The March number of the American 
Physical Educational Review (Springfield, 
Mass.) is especially valuable on account of the 
very complete bibliography it contains of re- 
cent books and magazine articles on physical 
training, hygiene and athletics. 


...-Daniel Bussien Shumway, in his trans- 
lation of The Nibelungenlied (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., $2), has endeavored to give an ac- 
curate and literal translation in prose of the 
famous epic; and in his charming simplicity 
of style and his selection of Saxon words 
and expressions he has preserved for the 
reader the atmosphere of the age of pageantry 
and chivalry. 

...-An admirable exposition and criticism of 
the philosophy of Nietzsche by Johannes 
Broene is contained in the March number of 

. the American Journal of Religious Psychology 
and Education (Worcester, Mass.: Clark Uni- 
versity Press). Its most novel feature is the 


section showing the extent of Nietzsche’s in- ° 


fluence on the art, music, drama, literature and 
social ideals of modern Europe. There is an 
extensive bibliography from which, however, 
we miss Mencken, the best of American works 
on the subject 


....-New York, rich in history, has suffered 
so many changes that historical landmarks are 
fast disappearing. The City History Club of 
New York has published from time to time 
excursion leaflets, which have proved very 
valuable to tourists and students of local his- 
tory. These have been col‘ected in the pres- 
ent volume, which, with some additional matter, 
including 70 maps and diagrams and 46 illus- 
trations, forms a helpful guide. The direc- 
tions are minute and the historical information 
accurate. Many of the excursions-have been 
arranged for school children, and ought to 
illustrate their lessons in history and localize 
their geography. (Historical Guide to the City 
of New York. Compiled by Frank Bergen 
Kelly. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50.) 

....A miscellaneous collection of quotations 
is too personal an affair to impose upon the 
public, and assembling them in groups for 
daily reading under an attempt at classification 
does not add to their desirableness. There are, 
however, some people who like to read other’s 
scrap books, who want their collections made 
for them, or who find these books of quota- 
tions convenient gifts for Christmas, birthdays, 
etc. And in the interest of these the compil- 
ers ought to make some attempt at originality ; 
they, at least, could lead the reader into the 
byways and unbroken paths of literature in- 
stead of using the well-known classics or 
commonplace platitudes. And if they are in- 
tended for personal gifts they should be got- 
ten up artistically. Of the three we have be- 
fore us, Life and the Great Forever, collected 
by E. Chesney (Lane Co., $1.50), notwith- 
standing its title comes a little nearer to being 
interesting, original and attractive than the 
other two. A Year of Ideals for Every-Day 
- Living, compiled by Delia Lyman Porter (Bos- 
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ton: Pilgrim’s Press, 75 cents), with its ab 
dance of Scriptural quotations, and Look 
Upward Day by Day, selected by Emily 
Hammond (Dutton & Co., $1.25), in spite 
its suggestion of Christian Science teachii »: 
are both very much like the thousands of «ih- 
ers of their kind: with which book stv :es 
abound. . 


Pebbles 


“Ir would please me mightily, Miss Stout,” 
said Mr. Mugley, “to have you go to the ‘he- 
ater with me this evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?” asked Miss 
Vera Stout. 

“Oh, come, now,” he protested, “you're not 
so heavy as all that.”"—The Catholic Standard 
and Times. 


A PROMINENT Western attorney tells of a 
boy who once applied at his office for work. 

“This boy was bright looking and I rather 
took to him. 

“*Now, my son,’ I said, ‘if you come to 
work for me you will occasionally have to 
write telegrams and take down telephone mes- 
sages. Hence a pretty high degree of school- 
ing is essential, Are you fairly well edu- 
cated ?’ 

“The boy smiled confidently. 

“‘T be,’ he said.” 


STanpING ‘neath the vine covered arbor, at 
the southern end of the garden, about page 
357, the man and the woman gazed earnestly 
in each other’s eyes. 

“My own,” murmured the man, “my very 
own—may I call you so? Thanks. Then, will 
you, sweet one, be my wife?” 

“Ah,” she said, her frame convulsed_ with 
sobs, “would that you had not spoken Aubrey, 
for I can never be your wife.” 

“You never can?” ejaculated the discon- 
certed lover, starting back in amazement. 

“No, no,” she said, with a choking sob. 

“But you love me?” he queried anxiously. 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, convulsively. 

“And you will always remain single if you 
don’t marry me?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“There’s never been any scandal about yot, 
has there?” 

“Sir @ 

“No, of course not,” he hastened to mutter. 
“Pardon me; ’twas an unworthy thought. But 
as far as I can make out, there seems to be no 
bar whatsoever to our union.” ; 

“No”—the light of love irradiated her classic 
features—“there is nothing to prevent our be 
ing married.” . 

“Then why—why”’—the man’s voice v- 
brated with passion—“why can you not marry 
me, if there is no earthly reason to preveil 
it?” 

“Because,” she answered, in a tone of help- 
less despair, “I am the heroine in a womats 
novel.” 

As he recognized the insuperability of the 
obstacle before them, he quailed, and _ ther, 
with deep drawn sighs. he glided into the 
Forty-eighth Chapter.—Puck, 
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Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., has a population of 


327,873. It is one of the great American 
cities, ranking twelfth in size. Last week 
it held an election and turned down both 
old parties, electing instead the entire 
Socialist ticket. It is the first time in the 
history of the United States that a large 
city has gone Socialistic. Haverhill and 
Brockton, Mass., a decade ago, elected 
Socialistic Mayors and a partial ticket, 
but this is the first time that a whole city 
administration has been turned over to 
the Socialist party. 

For the next two years the city and 
county will be in the hands of Socialists. 
Not only is the Mayor a Socialist, but the 
new Council has 21 Socialists, 10 Demo- 
crats and 4 Republicans, and the new 
Board of Supervisors 11 Socialists, 3 
Republicans and 2 Democrats. The 
Socialists also elected two out of seven 
of the Civil Judges. 

_ Now what does this mean? It means 
in the first place that the unceasing 
propaganda of the Socialists has been at 
last ffective. The steady growth of the 
Socialist vote for Mayor of Milwaukee 


in the last twelve years is as follows: 
' 4 


It means also in the second place that 
for the first time in an American munic- 
ipal election the disgusted Republicans 
did not go over to the Democratic party 
or the disgusted Democrats to the Re- 
publican party. Between the devil and 
the deep sea they flew off to Socialism. 

From all the information at our dis- 
posal we believe that the citizens of Mil- 
waukee, without respect to party, are, on 
the whole, glad of the result. They have 
watched the careers of the Socialists al- 
ready in the State Legislature at Madi- 
son and in the City Council at Milwau- 
kee, and they have seen them compelled 
to do what any other men have to do 
when given responsibility—that is to 
come down to earth and work along the 
lines of least resistance, compromising 
here and patching there. A Socialist in 
office is about like other men. If he does 
not entirely lose his horns and forked 
tail, he at least does not utterly destroy 
life, liberty and the pursuit of graft. 

Now that the Socialists are to have 
their innings what do they propose to do? 
According to their own statements they 
actually hope to inaugurate these danger- 
ous and revolutionary reforms: 

Home rule for the city. 

Municipal ownership, including gas, electric 
lighting and ice plants and the improvement 


of service from the same as well as the cheap- 
ening of rates. 

The sprinkling of streets by street railway 
companies. 

A seat for ever passenger in the street cars. 

Three-cent car fare. 

Cheaper bread by standardizing the size of 
the loaf. 


Work for the employed at union wages and 
union hours. 

An eight-hour workday. 

Compel corporations to pay their full share 
of taxes. 

If this is all that the Socialists hope to 
do it would seem that any progressive 
and honest Republican or Democrat 
might approve of the program. 

THE INDEPENDENT has for the past 
decade taken an active interest in Social- 
ism. We have printed probably more 
articles on both sides of the question than 
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any other magazine. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that we do not accept Social- 
ism at its friends’ estimation, nor at its 
enemies’. Socialism has many phases. 
It is a political party, an economic creed, 
a religion and a stage of history. It is 
world wide, vigorous and growing. No 
man can tell what its future will be. Its 
philosophy is being studied by the great- 
est minds of the world and it deserves 
study because it promises a better, a 
safer and fairer life to the masses. But 
as yet it is only a theory, a hypothesis. 
It has never been tried in toto, and those 
who have attempted to live it in small 
groups and communities have signally 
failed. It has succeeded only where it 
has allied itself with liberal and oppor- 
tunist rather than radical policies. 

Socialism, therefore, is still an experi- 
ment. As such it should be viewed by 
all men with an open mind. We wish 
well to those who believe in it and es- 
pecially to those who have the courage to 
practise their belief. They will be the 
first to abandon the cause if it won't 
work. Had Upton Sinclair been pre- 
vented from founding Helicon Hall how 
many “Jungles” and “Journals of Arthur 
Sterling,” would he have written to prove 
the tyranny and bigotry of his fellow 
men and the paradaisical joys of a co- 
operative household? But one year of 
Helicon Hall was enough to teach him 
and his devoted band of enthusiastics that 
one family to a home is about the cor- 
rect ratio. 

So we do not regret that one great 
American city has gone Socialistic. If it 
succeeds other cities can reap the bene- 
fits accrued. If it fails others can take 
warning. 


s 
Tippletude 


Since Dr. Burchard added a new word 
to politics we have hardly had a more 
notable case of inept and suicidal blun- 
dering than that which will for a long 
while give distinction to the name of the 
Rev. B. M. Tipple, D. D., pastor of the 
Methodist American Church at Rome. 
It was just before the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1884 that Mr. Blaine, the Repub- 
lican candidate, met a number of clergy- 
men in this city and heard their addresses 
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of adhesion to his cause and replie:' to 
them. One of the speakers was Dr. 
Burchard, who referred to the Detnoc- 
racy as “the party of Rum, Romarism 
and Rebellion.” Mr. Blaine was too 
much engaged in thinking what he should 
say to notice the alliteration, and so he 
did not refer to the slur on the Catliolic 
Church. But it was published, and it 
angered Catholics and probably lost Mr. 
Blaine the State of New York and so the 
election. 

Somewhat similar to the original Bur- 
chardism is Mr. Tipple’s senseless out- 
break, altho it has lighter consequences. 
So far as the public could know the 


Methodist Mission in Rome had had a | 


fine advertisement ; and the veto put on 
Mr. Roosevelt by the Vatican had 
aroused criticism of the Pope rather than 
of the Methodist Mission, which could 
have nothing to complain of. It might 
presumably be all that was good, doing 
an excellent work, arousing animosity 
only because of its success. But just 
then burst in the voice of Tipple, and 
such a voice! A favorite Turkish story 
is of the man who was asked to lend his 
donkey, but who replied that while he 
would be glad to do so he could not as it 
was in a neighboring village. Just then, 
from the other side of the partition, came 
the bray of the ass; and the neighbor 
said: “Why, there is the dorikey in the 
stable.” “You infidel,” replied the owner, 
“to take the word of an ass against that 
of a follower of the Prophet!” No less 
untimely and disconcerting, following 
Mr. Roosevelt’s warning against re 
ligious bitterness, was the intrusive 
raucity that instantly destroyed the satis- 
faction with which the friends of the 
mission were considering the situation. 
The Pope had put a new condition on 
Mr. Roosevelt which he could riot accept. 
He had no intention of visiting the 
Methodist Mission, but he would not be 
told that he must not. The ex-President 
then carefully and properly told his 
American public’ that this action was 
quite within the Pope’s rights, and that 
it would be very wrong to make this an 
occasion for religious contention or bit- 
terness. So every one accepted it. We 
all hoped, or believed, that the Methodist 
Mission in Rome was misunderstood, and 
that it was engaged in legitimate mission 
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work for the unchurched multitudes of 
Italy. Then this Dr. Tipple, a member 
of the Methodist Mission, who had been 
there but a very few months, who was 
without experience and not in charge, 
who had no true sense of the situation, 
and who, therefore, ought to have had 
sense enough to hold his tongue, burst 
out with this insult to the Catholic 
Church at its center, this insult to Mr. 
Roosevelt, this staggering blow to the 
mission which employed him. 

This is the sort of response made by 
Dr. Tipple to Mr. Roosevelt’s plea for 
peace and good will: 

“Mr. Roosevelt has struck a blow for twen- 
tieth-century Christianity. The representa- 
tives of two great republics have been the ones 
to put the Vatican where it belongs. Presi- 
dent Loubet refused to accede to Vatican con- 
ditions, and now Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. 
Roosevelt come to maintain the dignity of 
American manhood in the. face of Vatican 
tyranny. The Vatican is incompatible with 
republican principles. This is a bitter dose 
for patriotic Catholics in America to swallow. 
I wonder how many doses of this sort they 
will take before they revolt. Is Catholicism in 
America to be American or Romish? If 
Romish, then every patriotic American should 
rise to crush it, for Roman Catholicism is 


the uncompromising foe of freedom. .. . The 


world advances, but the Vatican never.” 

The language was most ill-timed, in- 
sulting and provocative. ‘“Romish,” in- 
deed. The very word is an impertinent 
insult. If Dr. Tipple believed what he 
said—and we suppose he did—he ought 
to have had the decency and the prudence 
to keep still. Mr. Roosevelt had made 
an appointment to receive Americans in 
Rome, including the members of the 
Methodist Mission; but when this mani- 
festo appeared American Catholics de- 
clared that they would not go to meet the 
Methodists, and very properly Mr. 
Roosevelt canceled the engagement. Dr. 
Tipple had seemed to justify the charges 
which the Vatican had made against the 
Methodist Mission, and by his gloating 
over the Papal action and his denuncia- 
tion he had done a grievous injury to his 
own cause. | 

As far as they could the older and 
more responsible members of the mission 
tried to. repair the injury done by their 
associate. They declared that they were 
not responsible for his language, did not 
know he intended to publish it, and would 
have prevented it if they could. It was 
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the personal act of a man too eager to be 
heard. His usefulness in Rome is cer- 
tainly at an end, and it might be well if 
he were to be more or less gracefully 
withdrawn at an early date. No good he 
might do there in the future could re- 
pair the damage he has done by rushing 
in where wise men dare not tread. 


a 
The Benefits of Cold Storage 


PopuLaR resentment of the increased 
cost of living has given rise to a deter- 
mination to find something or preferably 
some person that can be blamed for it. 
The excessive production of gold, al- 
leged by economists as the fundamental 
cause of high prices, is not regarded by 
the masses as a satisfactory explanation 
because William H. Seward and Cecil 
Rhodes are both dead and cannot be pun- 
ished for their part in opening up the 
gold fields of Alaska and the Transvaal. 
Consequently the people direct their in- 
dignation against those who seem most 
responsible, particularly against those 
concerned in the preparation and preser- 
vation of food on a large scale. It is 
not denied that the packers and commis- 
sion merchants and cold storage men 
have in many instances taken advantage 
of the occasion to get more than their 
fair share of the advance in prices, but 
there is danger lest the popular resent- 
ment against them shall cause the pas- 
sage of laws hampering some of the 
most useful of modern industries. 

For example, cold storage was not de- 
vised by the capitalist under the inspira- 
tion of the devil for the purpose of sim- 
ultaneously starving, cheating and poi- 
soning the poor, as some recent writers 
would have us believe. On the contrary, 
the inventor of the refrigerating machine 
is worthy to rank with that prehistoric 
benefactor of mankind who first intro- 
duced fire into his habitation. The com- 
mand of heat was the first step in human 
civilization; we have tardily supple- 
mented it in our generation by its anti- 
pode, the command of cold. As the first 
extended the habitat of civilized man into 
the northern zones so the latter will ex- 
tend it into the tropics. It tends to make 
all seasons as well as all climates the 
same, 
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The natural effect of cold storage is 
to equalize prices by enabling perishable 
foods to be transported anywhere and 
kept indefinitely. How long food can be 
kept in this way without spoiling is not 
known and probably we can never find 
out. The longest on record is some 
mammoth meat which was packed away 
in Siberian ice about the time when the 
human race began to stand up and lose 
its hairy hide. This was before there 
was any law requiring meat in cold stor- 
age to be tagged with its date so we have 
no means of telling how long ago it was, 
but if we say 100,000 years no one can 
successfully contradict us. At any rate, 
when the mammoth thawed out it was 
sufficiently well preserved to be eaten by 
dogs and Yakuts. Doubtless our palate 
would have been more critical than theirs 
but since mankind has long forgotten the 
taste of mammoth meat no one could say 
that its flavor had been impaired. 

In short it is not to be disputed that 
cold is almost a perfect preservative. 
Seeds and microbes have been chilled to 
the temperature of liquid air without 
even destroying their vitality, so there is 
no reason to think that a more moderate 
degree of cold, however long continued, 
would make flesh or vegetable inedible. 
We do not have to speculate about it. 
The experiment has been tried here in 
New York of serving at a banquet food 
that had been for many years in cold 
storage, together with fresh, and the 
guests could not tell the difference. The 
reason why there is this agitation for 
legislation is not because meat and eggs 
are perceptibly injured by cold storage 
but the contrary. The reason why jewel- 
lers cannot tell the difference between 
rubies that are natural and those that 
have been melted in the chemist’s cruci- 
ble is because there is no difference. The 
reason why the art world is agitated over 
the question whether Professor Bode, of 
Berlin, was cheated in paying $30,000 
for a wax bust is because nobody can tell 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci from 
that of Mr. Lucas. If food did dete- 
riorate in flavor in cold storage there 
would be no need of labelling it. The 
tongue would be a measure of that than 
the calendar. 

We now know that food decays only 
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thru the action of minute animals and 
plants which eat it up and convert it inio 
forms that are repulsive to us and son c- 
timés extremely poisono1s.. There ave 
four ways known of checking the action 
of these micro-organisms. Owe is to dry 
the food, but this seriously impairs its 
flavor and quality. The second is to add a 
chernical preservative, a mineral salt such 
as sodium chloride, potassium nitrate or 
sodium borate, or an organic compound, 
such as benzene derivatives in a crude 
state in the form of smoke or in a refined 
state as benzoates and salicylates. But 
any of these preservatives if used in ex- 
cess are injurious. The third method of 
preservation is sterilizing by heat and 
canning, but this is expensive, applicable 
only to packages of a pound weight, and 
does not leave the food in its natural state, 
The fourth and last process, cold storage, 
is the best for it has none of the disad- 
vantages of the other three. 


Cold storage on the whole makes our 
food cheaper because it prevents the 
enormous waste due to overproduction 
at certain seasons of the year. It gives 
our markets and menus a greater variety 
so that one may get what he wants when 
he wants it. There is no reason why 
lamb and green peas should go together 
or roast duck and apple sauce, except 
that they happen to come together in the 
spring of fall of the year. 

The cold storage system, like the pro- 
duce exchange, exists for the purpose 
of steadying and equalizing prices by re- 
ducing local and temporal variations, in 
short, to prevent the exactions of monop- 
oly. Doubtless that is still in the long 
run their effect. But, unfortunately, both 
institutions have often been perverted to 
the opposite and by facilitating monopoly 
have exaggerated the fluctuations of 
prices. It is not difficult, however, to 
break down the monopolistic feature of 
the cold storage system. The plant is 
not very expensive. Rooms may be 
rented by private parties and co-operative 
plants erected, perhaps even public re- 
frigerating establishments run at cost. 
Like all places where the food of the 
people is prepared or preserved in large 
quantities they should be under the in- 
spection of officials to see that sanitary 
conditions are maintained. But in ex- 
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tending public control over this important 
factor of our modern life we should see 
that we avoid our common American 
fault of imposing vexatious restrictions 
and even impossible requirements. 

& 


Mr. Taft and the Insurgents 


Public addresses were made last Sat- 
urday night by the President and Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham. Both of them 
had the insurgents in mind. Mr. Taft 
did not denounce them. He urged them 


to assist in procuring the enactment of 


the pending bills which provide for re- 
forms to which the party is pledged by 
its platform. But he also gave his defi- 
nition of disloyalty, saying in substance 
that any one who called himself a Re- 
publican and was unwilling to redeem 
the party’s pledges, and did not desire 
Republican success, was not a Repub- 
lican. Undoubtedly Mr. Taft is annoyed 
by the failure of a Republican Congress 
to make reasonable progress in the treat- 
ment of party measures. There has 
been remarkable delay. In that field of 
legislation almost nothing has been done. 
But we cannot see that the insurgents 
should be held exclusively responsible 
for this. They have criticised the pend- 
ing bills, proposing various amendments, 
but their criticism has not been destruc- 
tive. We suspect that the delay has 
been due in part to the attitude of influ- 
ential regtilar Republicans who are not 
at heart in sympathy with the proposed 
legislation, altho they do not openly op- 
pose what, as they well know, the people 
desire. It is quite possible that a Presi- 
dent who has been led to admire and 
warmly to commend Mr. Aldrich has 
judged the insurgents with too much 
severity. 

Mr. Wickersham, who has come to be 
regarded as a very prominent and influ- 
ential member of the Cabinet, spiced his 
review of the President’s first year with 
remarks which will not help to reconcile 
the insurgents and the regulars. It 
seems to us that the situation calls for 
conciliatory overtures, and not for 
words, in an official address, that irritate 








and wound. Said the Attorney-General : 


“I am firmly persuaded that, despite the ef 
forts of individuals to magnify their own par- 
ticular importance at the expense of party 
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loyalty and party honor, the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress will make good the party 
pledges.” 

Mr. Wickersham was speaking as the 
representative of the President. Such 
words as these do not tend to endear the 
Administration to Senators Beveridge, 
Dolliver and Cummins. Nor was it emi- 
nently tactful and politic for the Attor- 
ney General to speak of “treason” and 
to hold open the doors of the Democratic 
party for any one “claiming to be a Re- 
publican” who wished to join that or- 
ganization. 

The insurgent movement is one that 
calls for careful and diplomatic treatment 
on the part of those who control the Re- 
publican majority. As a rule, the in- 
surgents represent a progressive, enlight- 
ened and valuable element in the party. 
Their protest, so far as it relates to the 
new tariff and to certain conditions in 
Congress which promoted the enactment 
of that tariff, has sufficient warrant. The 
political importance of it is shown bv 
much evidence of popular approval, and 
notably by last week’s convention of the 
Indiana Republicans. Senator Beveridge 
retains the support of his party there 
without modifying in the least his oppo- 
sition to the new tariff. The convention 
was clearly in agreement with him. Its 
platform with respect to the tariff stands 
for protection, as measured by the dif- 
ference in costs of production, but it vir- 
tually says that this difference was not 
known when the tariff was revised. It 
should now “be ascertained with the ut- 
most speed. and the present law modi- 
fied accordingly.” This is a demand for 
another revision, to be made upon the 
basis of reports submitted by a competent 
commission. The demand for such reci- 
procity as was advocated by Blaine and 
McKinley is also at variance with the 
present tariff law, which canceled exist- 
ing treaties of reciprocity and makes no 
provision for such agreements. 

It is not to be expected that the plat- 
forms of Republicans in Iowa and Min- 
nesota will show less disapproval of the 
new law. The situation is one that should 
suggest friendly conferences and earnest 
attempts to reach an agreement as to dif- 
ferences which are full of danger to the 
partv. When Congressman Dalzel! says 
he hopes the Democrats will carry Indi- 
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ana and put a Democrat in Mr. Bever- 
idge’s place, he simply widens the breach. 
There is need of conciliation, and quali- 
fications for conciliatory work are not 
possessed by such men as Mr. Aldrich, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Payne or 
Mr. Wickersham. 

No one is so well fitted for it as the 
President himself. Before his election 
he had settled several controversies of a 
threatening character, displaying great 
skill and tact. He enjoys the confidence 
of the people, who hold him in affection- 
ate regard. Altho he has recently com- 
mended the new tariff as a whole, his 
critical attitude while Congress was mak- 
ing the revision has not been forgotten. 
The demand for a commission might 
serve to promote an agreement. Mr. 
Taft has, in the Tariff Board, a kind of 
commission, and he has insisted that it 
should make such an inquiry as the Indi- 
ana Republicans and many others believe 
to be required. But his exprest opinion 
has been that the fruits of such an in- 
vestigation cannot be available for some 
‘vears to come. 

The inquiry should be made, and the 


work can be completed in less than two 


years. A measure of protection has 
been set up by the party. If the new 
duties are not in accord with the accept- 
ed rule, no Republican is disloyal who 
asks that they be brought into conform- 
ity with it. It is possible that by wise 
treatment of this question of a commis- 
sion and of the difference in costs of pro- 
duction the President may conciliate the 
insurgents, or a majority of them, and 
appease their constituents. The insurgent 
movement is concerned with other mat- 
ters in addition to the tariff, but its ori- 
gin and the main source of its strength 
may be found in a reasonable protest 
against an unjust revision of the pro- 
tective duties. 
Sa] 


The People and the Prices 


Tue letters from readers: with which 
this week we close the series of articles 
on “The Cost of Living” are good evi- 
dence that the questions under discussion 
are of more than academic interest. 
They are intensely practical, and the 
comments born of experience on the farm, 
in the grocery store or the shoe shop, in 
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the local bank, and in the small colle::c 
faculty, supplement the theoretical ex; 
sitions of the professional writers on ec \- 
nomics with touches of realism that \ve 
should have been sorry to miss. Most 
of the explanations offered by the the- 
orists are repeated by one and another of 
the’letter writers, as conclusions to which 
they have come thru first hand acquaint- 
ance with facts. 

Looking over all the articles and the 
supplementary letters together, we dis- 
cover a general agreement upon a few 
fundamental considerations, that will 
bear repeating. 

First, prices and the cost of living are 
two different things. Some of the writers 
have discussed chiefly the cost of living 
and others chiefly the theory of prices. 
Naturally, the letter writers are better 
acquainted with the cost of living than 
with the economic theory of price. 

Second, the cost of living at the pres- 
ent time is a phenomenon partly of mar- 
ket prices, partly of changing standards 
and habits, and partly of natural re- 
sources and methods of production. 
Very thoughtful and significant reflec- 
tions have been made upon all three of 
these factors. Whether prices rise or 
fall, the cost of living may increase if 
by “living” we mean living more com- 
fortably, more luxuriously, or more ex- 
travagantly than our fathers lived. That 
the American people on the whole are 
living extravagantly is conceded by our 
writers almost without exception. That 
we are living more comfortably is by no 
means certain. Perhaps all in all we are, 
but the expenditures for things that con- 
tribute nothing whatever to substantial 
well being are large enough to raise a 
question of the relative good sense of the 
present generation. Again, whether 
prices rise or fall, nothing can prevent an 
increasing cost of living if we squander 
our natural resources or exploit them by 
wasteful methods. Public attention to 
this matter has been aroused none too 
soon. 

Third, it is admitted on all sides that 
the rise of prices is of world-wide ex 
tent, and that the cause must therefore 
be sought in facts of world-wide influ- 
ence. This, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was THE INDEPENDENT’S editorial 
contention before the publication of these 
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articles was begun. Of the world-wide 
causes of increasing prices the chiefly im- 
portant ones, as nearly all the writers 
agree, are the increased production of 
gold and the increasing cost of produc- 
tion of the raw materials of nearly all 
the commodities exchanged for gold. 
The cheapening of gold cannot indefinite- 
ly continue. So far as that factor in the 
causation of rising prices is concerned, 
we may confidently expect a reaction. 

Fourth, there are contributory causes 
of high prices in the United States which 
should not be overlooked. Of these the 
tariff, the trusts and the vagaries of rail- 
road management are of more than tri- 
fling importance. These are matters 
which the people have in their own 
hands. It is for themselves to say 
whether they will continue the policies 
now in force, or will make changes 
which would result in checking the pres- 
ent concentration of industrial power, 
economic control, and profits. It is not 
doubted that the policies under which we 
live are effective to increase the wealth 
of some men: are they effective to in- 
crease the wealth of the people generally 
and to distribute it equitably? 

Fifth, no way has ever been discov- 
ered to maintain prices at an unchanging 
level. Every general rise of prices, and 
every general fall as well, redistributes 
the wealth of the community. It makes 
some men richer, and other men poorer. 
Rising prices throw great loss and hard- 
ship upon all persons with fixt incomes, 
and for a long period upon the wage 
and salary earning classes. For salaries 
and wages always advance more slowly 
than prices, and they seldom advance 
sufficiently at any time to offset the full 
addition to the cost of commodities. 
Falling prices, on the other hand, in- 
crease the burden of all indebtedness, 
adding to the real as distinguished from 
the nominal amount of every mortgage, 
bond and note. Equity demands that 
these shiftings of economic burdens be 
prevented so far as possible. Theoretic- 
ally, it is possible to prevent them almost 
wholly, altho fluctuations of price must 
continue. The tabular standard for the 
computation of values meets all require- 
ments. And how simply and easily it 
could be used has been clearly explained 
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by Professor Norton. The only obstacle 
to this immensely important improve- 
ment in our monetary scheme is the in- 
tellectual inertia of the people. When 
the plan is once generally understood it 
will probably be adopted, and the gain 
for justice and well being will be incal- 
culable. 

It is gratifying to discover how pro- 
foundly interested the American people 
are in these practical questions. It is to 
this interest, and to the growth of popu- 
lar understanding, that we confidently 
look for the adoption of measures which 
will solve the problems of the cost of 
living, whatever changes may from time 
to time occur in the general level of 
prices. 


a 


There seems to be evi- 
dence in the big prices 
bid at the sale of the 
Yerkes paintings, rugs and tapestries in 
this city last week that some people have 
plenty of money to spend. The total sales 
amounted to over one and a half million 
dollars, a very pretty fortune in itself. 
Think of a portrait of a woman, by Frans 
Hals, bringing $137,000, and many 
others for $50,000 or more. And think 
of old and repaired rugs selling for $10,- 
000 or $20,000. This justifies the con- 
clusion that it pays to put one’s money 
away for investment in first class old pic- 
tures, tapestries and furniture, as well as 
in diamonds. They mount up in value, 
or is it also, as the economists tell us, 
gold, as the standard of value, has greatly 
depreciated? Yet there is the further ex- 
planation that while the number of mil- 
lionaires who can afford expensive lux- 
uries increases, the number of objects of 
art, both old and cho‘ce, constantly 
diminishes owing to their passing by pur- 
chase, gift or bequest into the possession 
of public museums of art. At this rate a 
hundred years from now there will be no 
Holbeins or Raphaels in private posses- 
sion, for millionaires to gloat over in 
private, but they will be on free view for 
the poorest in the land, and that will be 
better. Then the rivalry will be to see 
what collector will show the highest skill 
in securing the finest work of living art- 
ists; and that again will be better. 


The Yerkes Sale 
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We remember when Mr. 
Postal Banks Gladstone, in 1888, de- 

clared that the establish- 
ment of post office savings banks in 
Great Britain was “the establishment of 
the most important institution which had 
been created inside of fifty years for the 
welfare of the people and the State.” 
Senator Carter, in placing his bill creat- 
ing postal banks in the United States be- 
fore Congress, can say very advisedly 
that “we are not called upon to embark 
in an experimental venture.” The great 
body of the American: people have been 
trained to the necessity of just such a 
proposition. In our larger cities and 
towns the ordinary savings bank is an 
educative institution. It tends to citizen- 
ship of the safest sort; what we want 
now is to give the country at large, and 
especially all remote districts, the advan- 
tages which the towns enjoy. The end 
is to encourage thrift among the masses 
of the people, by furnishing convenient 
and absolutely safe depositories for 
those small sums which are now either 
wasted or hidden. The bill now before 
Congress allows any person over ten 
No ac- 


years of age to make a deposit. 
count can be opened for less than one 
dollar, and no person may deposit more 
than one hundred dollars in a single 
calendar month or more than five hun- 


dred altogether. The proposition is to 
give a low rate of interest, with the faith 
and credit of the Government pledged to 
the repayment of principal and interest 
on demand. A postal savings bank sys- 
tem will do more than any other devised 
or proposed scheme to steady business 
prosperity and prevent fluctuations un- 
der speculative influences. Opposition 
to the plan is said to be almost entirely 
confined-to New York and New Eng- 
land, and here it surely is restricted to a 
very small percentage of our people. 
Not one rural organization of any sort 
has pronounced against such banks, 
while the National Grange and National 
Farmers’ Congress are equally emphatic 
for them. 
a 

A man professionally 
designated as “Battling 
Nelson” was refused ad- 
mission as a guest to the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, in Philadelphia, and he 


A Disreputable 
Character 
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brought suit for $10,000 damages to his 
character. but it took the jury only 
three minutes to decide that he had no 
character to be damaged. That was be- 
cause he is a professional prizefighter, 
and has been engaged in unlawful pu: 
suits and so is a disreputable character, 
such as a hotel had the right to exclude 
from the society of respectable people. 
We wonder that reputable journals re- 
port at length the doings of such men. 
Indeed, they are treated and feted too 
often as if they were men of credit and 
renown instead of being infamous. Only 
the other day, in New Jersey, some Sun- 
day school men got up a fight between 
two young men, of whom one was killed, 
or nearly killed, and the other fled into 
hiding. It was a disgrace to the church 
and to the town. Fortunately Tue 
INDEPENDENT, as a weekly magazine, is 
not expected to publish reports of illegal 
and indecent exhibitions, and we wish 
decent dailies would exclude them. but 
the fighting instinct seems to demand 
details of the successive “rounds” before 
the “knock-out.” 


a 


During all*this discussion 
of high prices we have to 
bear in mind that the agri- 
cultural returns for 1909 were a distinct 
gain over any preceding years. Secretary 
Wilson reports the total value of the 
crops to have been $8,760,000,000 ; a gain 
over the previous year of $869,000,000, 
the increase in the value of farm prod- 
ucts for a single year being enough to 
furnish a full equipment of farm 
machinery for 6,000,000 farms. The 
total value of the crop would make half 
payment on the valuation of all steam 
railroads. Meanwhile looking a little 
farther back we find that the value of 
farm products has doubled in about ten 
years. What are we to make of this 
astonishing progress, except that our 
people ought to thrive, and prices ought 
to be reasonable? We have to look on 
-the other side and add that high prices 
are the cause of the high values of these 
annual crops. The farmer is thriving at 
any rate. The real trouble comes in 
when we find that the larger part of the 
profits go to middle men. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry reports that the re- 
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tailers of meats gather in thirty-eight 
per cent. of profit. The average retail 
price in the North Atlantic States ex- 
ceeded the average wholesale price by 
over thirty-one per cent. Dollar and a 
quarter wheat does not mean a dollar 
and a quarter to the farmer. Four dol- 
lars a bushel for apples in New York 
City means less than half that to the 
grower in the orchards of Michigan or 
western New York. What we need is 
to bring the producer and consumer just 
as closely and directly together as pos- 
sible. Then the farmer must be trained 
to a study and apprehension of the mar- 
ket. He must learn to prefer steady 
gains rather than be better pleased with 
one or two lump returns, from one or 
two special crops. 


a 


The Billboard he Civic League of St. 
Nuisance uis has undertaken to 
solve the billboard prob- 

lem, if it is solvable. A pamphlet dis- 


cusses the question from these stand- 
points: What can be done by legislation, 
what by taxation, what by stirring up 


public opinion. It is proposed to send 
out very generally a full list of all those 
who make use of billboards, and to urge 
the public to ask them to refrain from 
such advertising. The league will then 
urge property owners not to rent their 
property for the erection of billboards, 
and will solicit the support of all social 
organizations in a general warfare; it 
also proposes to co-operate with the 
Building Commissioner in sharply sup- 
pressing those billboards that violate the 
city ordinances. After this it will under- 
take to secure the passage and enforce- 
ment of statutes taxing and regulating 
such boards. It appears that there are 
more than one and a third million square 
feet of billboards in the city of St. Louis, 
and that the income of the bill posting 
companies comes to very nearly half a 
million a year. There are three com- 
panies, and each one of them pays a ten 
dollar license to the city, for the privilege 
of reaping these enormous profits, at the 
expense of the comfort of the citizens 
and the good looks of the city. We wish 
the league good luck, and complete suc- 
cess in suppressing the nuisance. 
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Protection of qT he National Association 
Birds of Audubon Societies will 
present to the Ornitho- 
logical Congress, to be held in Berlin on 
May 30, a plan for uniform protection 
of birds thruout the world against that 
heartless army of poachers that supply 
our millinery markets. Accordingly an 
agreement is undertaken between the 
United States and Canada and Mexico, 
to protect the migratory birds of this 
continent. It seems that our robins, dur- 
ing their passage across Tennessee and 
Kentucky, are shot by the wholesale. 
The slaughter is so great that the birds 
are peddled at ten cents a dozen. It 
needs an alliance of the States, as well 
as State laws; and the international 
undertaking is rational. Recently ten 
tons of the feathers of valuable Pacific 
species, with the skins and wings of over 
two hundred and fifty thousand birds, 
have been recovered by one of our rev- 
enue cutters from Japanese poachers. 
The value of the birds destroyed can 
hardly be estimated in figures, altho it is 
calculated to be at least a million dollars. 
William Dutcher, president of the Na- 
tional Audubon Societies, reports that 
the bird of paradise is very close to ex- 
tinction. This kind of work calls for an 
international co-operation, and it should 
be easily secured. Our migratory birds 
should be protected to the limit of law 
in their passage to and from their nest- 
ing homes. It would probably help 
somewhat to divert sentiment from war 
and war preparations if we entered more 
fully into industrial measures of co- 
operation, such as are proposed. Migra- 
tory birds of the very highest value to 
agriculture are being so rapidly thinned 
as to cause alarm to the Northern farm- 
er. This matter does not affect our 
crops only, but as most of these birds do 
more or less scavengering, their destruc- 
tion means increased disease and pesti- 
lence. 


Js 


An Unusual We have not read for a 
Eulogy long time a more delight- 
ful eulogy than that which 

The Western Watchman, edited by 
Father Phelan, bestows on “The Priest 
with the Hoe,” a big, burly German 
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named Brockhagen, who was sent to a 
rude settlement not far from St. Louis. 
He was a big-handed, big-footed son of 
the earth, “a stranger to all sham as he 
was to all the amenities of life.” There 
was no church there, so he built one 
himself, all with his own hands, sawed 
the logs, and planed the boards, and 
nailed the shingles. His people iiad no 
religious books and were too poor to 
buy ; so he opened a bookbindery, bound 
them himself, and sold them for little 
more than the cost of white paper. Then 
he started a journal in German, and its 
publication was most original. He kept 
no books, and he left his subscribers to 
pay when they got ready; they received 
no duns. He had “a monstrous capacity 
for work, and equally for the language 
of invective.” He was not a man of 
books, but he had words, and “they 
flowed from his mouth like a mountain 
freshet, big, rough, impetuous and stupe- 
fying,” and left devastation behind them. 
He had a contempt for doctors, whose 
pretensions to cure he thought the veri- 
est sham. He made his own study of 
medicine, and he practised, but took no 
pay for his services or his medicine. Dr. 


Phelan thus concludes, and it is too good 
to omit: 


“Father Brockhagen had but two griefs dur- 
ing his long life; and Archbishop Kain was 


the cause of his woe in both cases. In one 
tremendous eruption of the Brockhagen vol- 
cano big, heavy, hot rocks fell out on Lindell 
avenue; and the startled prelate, like another 
Januarius, lifted his hand and stopped the 
hail of ruin. The Hausfreund had to sus- 
pend. The other occasion he suffered in a 
nobler cause. He had in O'Fallon parish 
some families of colored people in whom he 
took a very lively interest. He insisted that 
the colored children should attend the parish 
school with the white children. The people 
protested and the matter was submitted to 
Archbishop Kain, with the result that the col- 
ored children had to pack up their books and 
find another school. But this only hightened 
his love for them, and he was seldom seen 
without a colored boy at his side. Poor old 
‘priest with the hoe,’ he had not an enemy 
in the world; and he remembered us among 
his stanchest friends. He might be gall and 
wormwood to others; to us he was always 
milk and honey. He died owing nobody a 
dollar, and without a dollar to his name; 
——. behind him a rare example of inde- 
fatigable labor and untarnished fidelity to his 
sublime calling. May he find beyond the rest 
a never knew or permitted others to know 
ere.” 
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If we were to believe 
the cable dispatches 
which come to us 
from London and which equally go io’ 
India and Japan, Mr. Asquith’s Libeial 
Ministry is in constant danger of dis- 
ruption and defeat. But somehow the 
forecasts are always discredited by tie 
event. Last week the House of Coin- 
mons, by a majority of 102, adopted in 
committee the resolution which declares 
it expedient that the House of Lords be 
disabled by law from rejecting or 
amending a money bill. It appears that 
there has been no secession by the Irish 
members or by the Laborites. All moves 
with a steady march, as if the Cabinet 
knew what it is about and feared no de- 
feat. But the House of Lords still 
stands in the way, and when it vetoes 
the will of the people as exprest by the 
House of Commons, the people will once 
more be asked to give their final decision, 
when the House of Lords, and the sovy- 
— as well, will have to bow to their 
will. 


Premier Asquith’s 
Progress 


& 


Whether a parcels post 
system will carry with 
the present Congress or 
not, it is surely the demand of the Ameri- 
can people. The German postal service is 
carrying packages for one-third of a 
cent a pound from one end of Germany 
to the other side of Austria-Hungary, 
including parcels up to one hundred 
pounds. The proposition is that our 
Government shall carry parcels at one 
cent a pound, and good judges believe 
that we should make money faster than 
the Germans are doing it. To handle 
parcels would cost no more in the large 
majority of our post offices, except the 
wagon hauls. The larger part of our 
offices do not have enough to do to oc- 
cupy the time of a single official. There 
would be great economy in the wagon 
haulage, for every merchant or company 
must now employ a separate wagon, 
while the Government could do the work 
of twenty or fifty of these in a single 
wagon. A package costing one dollar, 
recently carried from Central New York 
to Central Florida, cost one dollar and 
seventy-five cents freight—more than 
doubling the price of the article. Am 
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other package, costing four dollars, and 
carried by express, paid four dollars and 
seventy-five cents charges. This sort of 
work is prohibitory so far as small traffic 
for long distances is concerned. All 
small packages must remain at home, un- 
less they can secure special traffic rates, 
and that is just where American busi- 
ness is today—there is no really estab- 
lished code of prices. Everything is 
under an arbitrary system of charges. 

& 


There is evidence that the 
Japanese Government is 
co-operating faithfully 
with our own in the restriction of the 
immigration of Japanese laborers. In 
the year 1908, 1,522 laborers left Japan 
for this country, all such as had the 
right to return, as they had simply gone 
back to Japan for a visit after residence 
here, or were members of the families of 
Japanese laborers in this country. Dur- 
ing the same year 5,186 laborers re- 
turned to Japan from the United States, 
an excess of 3,664 returning to Japan. 
In 1909, 659 laborers left Japan to re- 
turn to this country, under the same 
conditions, while 4,248 returned, again 
an excess of 3,589. If we include all 
Japanese, laborers and non-laborers, dur- 
ing the two years 4,292 more Japanese 
returned to Japan than came to this 
country. The fear of our being overrun 
by Japanese is absurd, not to say vicious 
and mischievous. Japan might not be so 
concessive to Amierican prejudice in this 
matter if she were not so anxious to 
divert her superfluous population to 
Formosa and Korea. 

2 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed a bill, and Governor Draper has 
signed it, incorporating what is called 
the Massachusetts College, and creating 
trustees for the same. The plan is to 
give college instruction thruout 
State, using town halls for recitations 
and lectures. This is a practical and 
much extended application of what we 
used to call university extension. It 
promises relief from the extraordinary 
development of cost for ordinary college 
courses. “The larger part of this expense 
has come out of the social side of college 
life, which of course is dispensed with in 
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this new system of instruction. There is 
no good reason why all the value to be 
derived from a classical education cannot 
be secured at a cost not to exceed $200 
direct annual outlay. Meanwhile the 
boys at home can use up their spare time 
and their surplus energy in aiding their 
fathers on the farm. This plan would 
not work as well for agricultural col- 
leges, where study is mostly applied. 
a 





Mr. Debs, formerly Socialist candi- 
date for President, ought to prove in a 
court of law statements made by him 
against three judges. He said that when 
Missouri and Kansas had passed a 2- 
cent-a-mile railroad law the railroads ap- 
pealed against it to the judges, Pollock, 
Phillips and McPherson, of the Federal 
courts, in which “the judges are appoint- 
ed by the corporations.” Then the rail- 
roads, he says, got up a two weeks’ fish- 
ing trip for the three judges, and 
stocked a private car with “all sorts of 
wine and good things.” But “in reality 
it was a debauch of a most scandalous 
nature,” in which one of them shot at 
another, but it was hushed up. When 
they returned they declared the bill un- 
constitutional. Such is the story he 
dares tell, and it-is published in the 
papers. He should be held responsible 
for it or it will be believed more or less. 

rd 

The most that can be said in defense 
of the cartoon in L’Evangelista, a jour- 
nal issued by the Methodist Mission in 
Rome, which represented Christ with a 
scourge driving the Pope in terror from 
the Temple, is that it is edited by an Ital- 
ian, and that the anti-clerical feeling in It- 
aly is intense, and that Italian passion 
sometimes breaks all bounds of prudence 
or decency, bursting out without the 
knowledge of those at the head of the 
mission. But this explanation hardly ex- 
plains, and this cartoon, with severe anti- 
Papal passages quoted, goes far to prove 
the justice of the charges made by the 
Vatican. We presume the mission board 
here at home will have something to say 
to its representatives in Italy. 

& 

We have mentioned the fact that we 
seem to have turned the tide in the 
amount paid for pensions, and that an 
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annual reduction may now be expected. 
But we are not confident that Congress 
may not fight against Nature. There is 
a bill before Congress for putting volun- 
teer officers on the retired list, strongly 
supported on the ground that there are 
only 21,000 of them still living, and the 
“estimated” cost for the first year would 


be only $17,000,000. Then the young’ 


wives want the restrictions removed that 

hinder them from receiving pensions 

when they shall become widows. We 

sincerely hope that no serious effort will 

be made to allow pensions to deserters. 
x 

Now that it seems that the Panama 
Canal, only 45 miles long, is going to 
cost some $360,000,000, or 50 per cent. 
more than the original estimates, will 
Professor Lowell please tell us the ap- 
proximate cost of the canal system of 
Mars. Also what is the prevailing opinion 
among the Martians as to the progress 
we are making on the Isthmus. The 
Flagstaff observatory has given us so 
much unique information about the 
planet that it is not improper to expect 
from it answers to these important ques- 
tions. 

& 

The status of popular education in 
Russia—not including Finland—is au- 
thoritatively shown by the official year 
book of the Cultus Ministerium for the 
year 1908, just issued. In the St. Pe- 
tersburg government the number who 
can neither read nor write is 55 per cent. 
of the total population; in the Kovno 
government, 42; in that of Moscow, 40; 
in that of Warsaw, 39. The lowest per- 
centage reported of persons capable of 
reading and writing is 16 per cent. in no 
less than seven governments. It is a 
fearfully bad showing. 

a“ 

We fail to see the reason why Mr. H. 
A. Rucker has been removed from the 
office of Collector of Internal Revenue 
in Atlanta, a position which he has held 
for thirteen years, and to the complete 
satisfaction of the Treasury. A white 
man who did not apply for it has been 
put in his place, and now every negro 
who held a Presidential office in Georgia 
has been replaced by a white man. We 
seriously question the policy and its de- 
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fense. There is no reason why negroes 
who represent so large a portion of th: 
population, should not be represented i: 
office. 

Sd 

One of the wisest epigrams ever ut- 
tered was spoken last Thursday by Rep- 
resentative Ollie James, of Kentucky, be- 
fore the committee investigating the 
Ballinger-Pinchot case. The counsel for 
Secretary Ballinger had made bitter com- 
plaint against Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Pin- 
chot’s lawyer, for asking for so many 
papers from the. Department of the In- 
terior, and declared that Mr. Brandeis 
was simply “fishing” for what he might 
find. Then broke in Ollie James: “Fish- 
ing don’t hurt nothing unless you catch 
something.” 

& 

The horrible massacre of Armenians 
in Western Turkey, which was the ex- 
piring gasp of Abdul Hamid, has left 
terrible suffering behind it; and still har- 
vest is two months away. Mr. W. W. 
Peet, president of the International Re- 
lief Committee in Constantinople, tele- 
graphs that 12,000 Armenians will be 
without food and in danger of starvation 
in the Cilician region of Adana, Aintab 
and Zeitiin, unless relief is sent. Brown 
Brothers & Co., bankers, New York, re- 
ceive contributions, 

& 

The Catholic Church condemns So- 
cialism. The strongest Catholic ward in 
Milwaukee is the fourteenth, where 
four-fifths of the voters are Polish Cath- 
olics. That ward was carried by the 
Socialist candidate for Mayor, altho the 
Democratic candidate was a Catholic. 
Query: Are they good Catholics? Are 
they Catholics at all? Are they counted 
as Catholics in the census which gives 
that Church fourteen million members ? 

& 

Let it be remembered that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture warns the public that 
so-called. “bleached flour,” particularly 
the Alsop process, bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide, is, in the language of the law. 
adulterated and cannot be sold anywhere 
that the United States law holds, as in 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, nor can it be allowed in interstate 
traffic. 
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Title Insurance 


Tue buying of real estate is a very 
different undertaking from the purchase 
of ordinary merchandise. A man who 
wants a suit of clothes, a pair of shoes, 
a hat or some groceries or hardware 
walks into a store where such things are 
sold, buys them and pays for them in 
cash or has them charged to his account, 
and the title to his purchase passes, and 
that is practically all there is to the 
transaction. Where real estate is con- 
cerned the procedure is vastly different. 
Any man who buys real property. may 
be vitally imposed upon by an unscrupu- 
lous seller and the innocent buyer may 
easily find that he has bought and paid 
for something he did not get and cannot 
get. The title is clouded and defective, 
and the mere fact of payment, in the 
eyes of the law, counts for nothing in so 
far as vesting title goes. One example 
of this sort may be set forth as follows: 
Let us suppose that a real estate owner 
sells his equity in a piece of realty. 
claiming to be unmarried, and the prop- 
erty passes thru several hands before it 
is discovered, perhaps by mere accident, 
that the man had a wife, with dower 
rights at the time of transfer. The sell- 
er’s original claim having thus been un- 
true, would of necessity cloud the title 
in so far as the interest of any subse- 
quent holder is concerned, The ordinary 
search would not in all cases discover 
such a cloud. It is easy for any one to 
see in a case such as this, however, the 
desirability of title insurance, which 
would relieve the last buyer from such a 
defect in his title. In the case of a law 
suit, the burden of establishing a good 
title would fall upon the company issu- 
ing the title insurance. The crying need 
of some method of insuring titles was 
felt by real estate operators long before 
title insurance became possible. It was 
not until 1876 that a workable scheme 
of title insurance was originated in 
Philadelphia. Such insurance was in- 
stantly popular and since that time title 
ompanies, as they are popularly known, 
have heen established in most of the 
arger and in many of the small cities 
thruout the United States. ‘The busi- 
ess has grown tremendously and is 
how of constantly increasing importance 
0 the commercial as well as the social 
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interests of the entire country. In the 
beginning the title companies were con- 
fronted with immense obstacles, as a 
systematized transcript of all existing 
real estate records became an essential 
part of their working plant. Briefly, the 
idea of title insurance is first to establish 
in so far as it may be possible to do so 
the flawless character of the real estate 
under insurance and then to defend and 
protect that title under the insurance 
policy written upon it. The business of 
making searches, once the work of indi- 
vidual lawyers and professional search- 
ers, has now almost entirely passed into 
the hands of the several title guarantee 
companies. Fewer and fewer searches are 
now made except by the title companies. 
Charges for the examination and insur- 
ance of real estate by the title companies 
are based upon the amount involved in 
the transaction or on the value of the 
property where insurance is wanted for 
an owner in possession. If more than one 
chain of title is involved, an additional 
fee is charged for each extra chain. 
Surveys and drawings, if made, as well 
as the fees for recording policies, are, 
of course, in the nature of extra charges. 
On a property situate in New York and 
valued at $100,000, the title insurance 
would cost $400 or thereabouts, and 
each additional $1,000 would add $2.50 
to this amount in charges. Those who 
are about to purchase real estate may 
well consider the desirability of having 
the protection signified by title insur- 
ance. 
& 


Mr. Otto KEtsey, sometime Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for New York . 
State. has entered the ranks of the un- 
derwriters and has been elected pres:- 
dent of the Aetna Indemnity Company, 
succeeding Beekman Hunt, resigned. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Kelsey suc- 
ceeded Francis Hendricks as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and had a troubled 
but honorable term thru 1906-08. He 
was charged with incompetency by Gov: 
ernor Hughes, who vainly endeavored to 
eliminate him from the insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Kelsey was supported by the 
New York Legislature against Governor 
Hughes. He resigned just before the 
completion of his term, taking office 
under Comptroller Gaus. 
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Bucket Shop Swindlers 


Tue Federal Department of Justice 
deserves hearty commendation for under- 
taking to stamp out the bucket-shop evil. 
It has procured the indictment of three 
firms which have more than 250 offices 
scatteréd thruout the country. Twenty- 
four persons connected with these firms 
are under arrest. Conviction may be fol- 
lowed by imprisonment for two years. 
The owners of bucket-shops are swin- 
dlers. Their offices, commonly bearing 
names of an imposing character, are 
places where persons of small means are 
led to gamble upon the fluctuating 
prices of stocks and grain. Many “cus- 
tomers” probably believe that they are 
really buying and selling securities; 
others know that neither themselves nor 
the proprietors of the shops do anything 
of the kind. In various ways the victims 
are defrauded, and the profits of the illegal 
and demoralizing “business” are large. 
There are millionaires among those who 
have been indicted. Suppression of the 
evil should not have been left to the De- 
partment of Justice. The work should 
have been done by State, county and 
municipal authorities. In many places 
these have failed to do their duty. 


a 
Union Trust Company’s President 


Epwin Goprrey Merritt has been 
elected president of the Union Trust 
Company, to fill the vacancy caused last 
year by the death of John W. Castles. 


This company, organized in 1864 and- 


one of the largest and most successful 
institutions of its kind in New York, has 
a capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of over 
$8,150,000, and deposits of nearly $60,- 
000,000, and is characterized by con- 
servative management. The late Ed- 
ward King was its president for thirty- 
five years. Since the beginning of last 
year Mr. Merrill has been first vice- 
president of the Central Trust Company. 
He is thirty-six years old, was born in 
Bangor, Me., and was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1895. Six years later he was 
made a partner in his father’s banking 
firm of Merrill & Co. in Bangor, and at 
his father’s death a few months later be- 


came the head of the firm. In 1903 he 
organized the Merrill Trust Company, 
which took over the banking business of 
Merrill & Co. For nearly six years he 
was president of that company, with 
which was merged in 1908 the old 
Veazie Bank of Bangor; of which he 
had been president since 1905.. While at 
the head of the Merrill Trust Company 
he was a director of four smaller com- 
panies in Eastern Maine. In January of 
last year he left Maine for New York to 
take the office of vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company. He is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York and a director of several corpora- 
tions, a majority of them doing business 
in New England. Among the trustees 
of the Union Trust Company are James 
Speyer, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Robert W. Goelet, Amos F, 
Eno, V. Everit Macy and M. Orme 
Wilson. 
& 

....The output of pig iron in March 

was 2,615,261 tons. In the last six 


_months 15,403,800 tons have been pro- 


duced, and it is probable that the total 
for the calendar year will exceed 31 000,- 
000. 


Js 

....Fifty per cent. of the spindles in 
Southern cotton mills are idle. The re 
duction of output in New Bedford and 
Fall River is estimated to be about 20 
per cent. This curtailment is due to the 
inability of merchants to obtain for fin- 
ished goods prices commensurate with 
the sustained high price of raw cotton. 


s 

....The Controller of the Currency 
has approved the increase of the capital 
stock of the Fourth National Bank of 
this city, so that the bank now reports 
a capital of $5,000,000, a surplus of a 
similar amount, and net profits of $614; 
507, making a total working capital of 
$10,614,507. The deposits are now $32; 
669,460, and its resources are $43,905; 


768. The president of the Fourth Nai “s > Be 


tional Bank is J. Edward Simmons, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the vice-president is James G. Cannon, 
and Charles H. Patterson is cashier. 





